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<  \  sprang  nimbly  aside,  threw  out  his  right  foot,  trippedhlm,  c  au  si  n  gnTm^cTTair  face^Sfown^ 

ward.  Quick  a3  a  flash  he  kicked  him  jin  the  side,  as  he  was  trying  to  get  upon 
h i s  feet  again,  with  such  fory)e  as  to  send  him  rolling  over. 
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IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HIS  ENEMIES. 


'  . 

By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TERRY  OLCOTT  FORESEES  TROUBLE. 

/ 

“Say,  Fred,  it’s  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  this  place.” 
“What’s  the  matter,  Terry?  You  in  a  hurry?” 

“Xo.  But  I  don’t  like  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen.” 

“What’s  going  to  happen.” 

“That’s  what  I  don’t  know,  but  you  can  bet  that  these 
fellow.^  here  are  fixing  up  a  trap,  for  you  particularly,  or 

for  all  of  us.”  # 

“Well,  if  I  thought  that  I’d  stay  here  for  a  month  to  give 

t  r.<  it)  a  chance  to  spring  it.” 

“That’-  all  right. ,  You  know  I’m  not  a  coward,  but  there 
an-  several  hundred  of  them.  We  can  leave  now  with  flying 
I’ve  known  fellows  being  stung  by  bees  for  staying 
long  n  the  neighborhood  of  the  hive.  You  know,  when 


the  rest  of  his  life,  kick  himself  for  not  doing  so.  The  odds 
are  too  great  for  us;  hence,  it  is  foolish  on  our  part, to  re¬ 
main  here— a  standing  temptation  to  them.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Terry?  You  didn’t  used 
to  talk  that  way.  Many  a  time  I’ve  had  to  take  you  by  the 
ears  and  pull  you  out  oi  trouble.” 

“Yes;  and  I  saw  the  benefit  of  it,  too.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  Sam  and  me  to  pull  you  out.  That  fellow  Braham  is 
a  dangerous  man,  though  you  may  not  think  so.  He  has 
great  influence  here,  and,  of  course,  many  friends.  1  regard 
him  as  far  more  dangerous  than  the  lariat  man,  although 
he  was  treated  worse  than  Braham  was.” 

“1  don’t  care  a  cent  for  either  of  them!”  returned  Fred, 
“so  far  as  personal  danger  is  concerned.” 

“That  may  be.  The  lariat  man  hasn’t  much  sense  of 
honor  about  him.  He  doesn’t  feel  the  humiliation  half  as 
,  much  as  the  ranchman;  but  all  the  same  if  he  can  get  a 
1  chance  at  vou  again,  you’d  receive  treatment  at  his  hands 
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.  witi  rt  being  considered  as  showing  the  white  feather; 
nit  if  any  fresh  trouble  arises,  we  will  have  to  see  it 
through,  or  else  be  considered  cowards  if-,  we  run  away 
'rom  it.” 

“Well,  I  don't  want  to  invite  any  trouble,”  returned 
Fred,  “nor  do  I  apprehend  any.  1  think  we've  made  a  good 
many  friends  here.” 

“So  we  have,  hut  as  we  are  strangers  they  are  not  going 
to  stand  by  us  in  case  of  trouble  against  their  neighbors  and 
life-long  experience.” 

“What  do  you  thing  about  that,  Sam?"  Fred  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Innes. 

“I  guess  Terry's  right,  Fred.  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
remain  here  any  longer.” 

“I  don’t  either,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so:  but 
we’ve  had  no  chance  to  see  any  of  the  country  two  miles  be- 
-  yond  the  limits  of  this  town.  I’d  like  to  spend  about  a 
couple  of  days  longer  here,  to  see  if  I  can  hear  anything  of 
that  ‘cadaver’  that  was  stolen  from  the  livery  stable.” 

Both  Sam  and  Terrv  laughed  at  the  mention  of  the  “ca- 
daver.” 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  the  boys  had 
stopped  at  a  little  town  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
couple  of  hours’  run  east  from  Cheyenne,  where  a  horse¬ 
swapping  convention  was  in  session. 

The  people  in  that  section  had  a  habit  of  coming  together 
annually  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
three  days  at  horse  swapping.  Every  man  brought  in  the 
poorest  scrub  he  could  pick  up,  in  hope  of  getting  a  better 
one  through  a  series  of  swaps. 

The  boys  stopped  there  to  see  it,  and  certainly  had  more 

fun  than  they  had  been  able  to  pick  up  in  a  year  previous. 

They  were  dressed  like  plain,  simple  boys  from  the  East, 

and  everv  man  there  took  them  to  be  “tenderfeet.”  In 
%/ 

fact,  they  pretended  to  be  so  themselves,  but  every  cowboy 
or  ranchman  who  attempted  to  hold  them  up  as  such,  or  to 
play  tricks  on  them,  invariably  got  the  worst  of  it.  One 
of  them  sold  Fred  a  poor  scrub,  worth  about  ten  dollars,  for 
twenty-five.  He  was  a  regular  rack  of  bones,  but  Fred  ex¬ 
amined,  him  very  carefully,  and  whispered  to  Terry  loud 
enough  for  the  crowd  to  hear,  that  he  was  a  regular  “ca¬ 
daver.” 

None  of  the  cowboys  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  thought  he  was  badly  stuck  when  he  paid  the 
twentv-fivc  dollars  for  the  animal.  • 

v 

No  sooner  was  he  the  owner  of  it  than  Fred  set  the 
horse  to  talking  and  singing  by  means  of  his  ventriloquial 
powers.  Of  course  the  astonishment  of  the  cowboys  was 
sjnpjy  indescribable,  and  the  sensation  the  incident  created 
afforded  infinite  amusement  for  Sam,  Terry  and  himself. 
Out  of  the  several  hundred  men  present,  not  one  of  them 
tumbled  to  the  trick,  but  nearly  all  asked  questions  as  to 
what  sort  of  breed  of  horse  it  was,  and  why  that  particular 
one  had  not  talked  before. 

Fred  replied  that  they  were  very  scarce,  and  that  thev 
Mould  neither  talk  nor  sing  unless  to  some  one  M*ho  thev 
kncw*could  understand  them. 


of  a  hand  organ,  and  those  near  the  horse’s  head  could 
hear  the  singing  distinctly. 

For  a  couple  of  days  scores  of  men  went  about  among 
the  old  scrubs',  turning  their  tails  like  cranks,  in  search  of 
a  “cadaver.”  Of  course  they  never  found  one,  but  within  .  * 
twenty-four  hours  after  Fred's  discovery  he  was  offered 
two  thousand  dollars  for  his  purchase.  He  refused  to  sell,  j 
as  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  swindle. 

Two  nights  later  the  stable  where  he  left  it  in  a  stall 
was  broken  open,  and  the  animal  stolen.  He  M'as  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it,  but  pretended  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  theft, ^ 
and  threatened  to  sue  the  liveryman  for  damages. 

Certainly  they  never  had  so  much  fun  in  the  same  space  I 
of  time  before  in  their  lives.  One  man  drew  his  revolver  * 
and  began  shooting  at  Sam  Innes’s  feet  to  make  him  dance. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  Sam  grabbed  him  aro(und  the  waist 
and  threw  him  over  his  head  with  such  violence  that  the 
fall  nearly  killed  him. 

Similar  games  were  tried  on  Fred  and  Terrv,  but  in  each  1 
instance  the  “tenderfeet”  got  the  best  of  it,  and  the  cow-  1  ; 
boys  wondered  what  they  were  up  against. 

Up  in  their  rooms  Fred  remarked  to  Terry  and  Sam 
that*  they  reminded  him  of  the  storv  of  the  eagle  swooping  • 
down  on  a  cat,  thinking  it  was  a  rabbit. 

The  cat  turned  in  his  claws,  and  before  the  eagle  had 
him  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  the  feline  had  nearly  ripped 
him  to  pieces.  He  let  him  drop  as  entirely  too  hot  to  keep, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  and  remarked:  “That  he  I- 
never  knew  a  rabbit  to  behave  that  way  before.” 

“I  guess  these  fellows  think  that  we  are  rather  queer 
‘tenderfeet’,”  laughed  Sam.  *  1,1 

“Tou  can  bet  they  do!”  returned  Terry.  “Several  of 
them  asked  me  to-day  what  sort  of  a  game  we  were  play¬ 
ing,  and  I  told  them  we  were  not  playing  any  game  at  all. 
but  simply  taking  care  of  ourselves.” 

A  ranchman  bv  the  name  of  Braham  undertook  to  call  I 
Fearnot  down,  and  some  hot  words  passed  between  them.  j 
I  red  frankly  told  him  ’that  he  didn't  care  to  have  anv 
trouble  with  him;  but  the  man  became  abusive  and  finally  I 
challenged  him  to  fight.  Fred  told  him  he'd  tackle  him  ' 
with  any  kihd  of  a  weapon  he  might  choose.  He  selected  /  I 
bowic  knives,  and  everybody  thought  that  Fearnot  was  a 
goner,  but  his  skill  as  a  boxer  and  fencer  made  the  other 
an  easy  prey. 

I  red  watched  his  opportunity  to  seize  him  by  the  wrist, 
and,  by  mere  muscular  strength,  forced  him  to  the  ground, 
where  lie  wrenched  the  bowie  from  his  grasp,  seized  a  hand- 
I  ul  ol  I  he  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  cut  it  off  clo;; ' 
to  his  scalp,  in  imitation  of  the  old  scalping  methods  of 
the  redskins. 

It  was  an  awful  humiliation,  which  Braham  could  never 
get  over.  He  was  a  large  ranch  owner,  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  locality.  That  is  why  Terrv  was  so  anxiou-*  4 
to  get  awav  from  the  place,  for  he  apprehended  seriou- 
trouble  to  follow.  He  knew  that  the  man  had  friend- 
enough  to  come  in  and  clean  them  out  hv  main  force,  and 
that  they  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do,s«v*  »♦  J 
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iiT1  had  found  out  that  he  was  an  expert,  marksman  as  well 
a>  a  boxer,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  with  lariats. 


Everybody  knew  that  if  he  really  was  a  “tenderfoot”  he 
would  know  nothing  about  the  use  of  the  lariat,  and,  of 
course,  they  expected  him  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  chal¬ 
lenger  was  a  very  brutal  sort  of  a  fellow,  known  all  through 
that  section  as  the  be*t  lariat  thrower  in  the  entire  West. 
Sam  and  Terry  were  frightened,  but  the  reader  will  re- 
member  that  Fred  had ‘had  some  experience  with  the  lariat, 
as  he  had  run  a  wild  west  show  with  a  score  of  cowboys 
in  it.  •  i. 


On  the  other  hand,  Fred  knew  that  no  man  could  throw 
a  lariat  over  liis  head  as  long  as  he  was  looking  at  him ; 
but  for  all  that  the  fellow  came  within  an  ace  of  getting 
him,  for  he  could  throw  the  lariat  almost  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  ;  whilst  Fred  was  not  even  half  as  expert  with  it. 

After  several  throws  had  been  made  Fred,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  spectators,  kept  getting  closer  and  closer 
to  him.  till  he  was  within  ten  feet  of  him.  Then,  by  sheer 
good  luck,  he  flung  the  loop  over  him  and  pinioned  his 
arms  fo  his  sides.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  during 
which  the  bully  drew  his  knife  and  tried  to  cut  the  lariat 
loose.  Fearnot  kicked  it  out  of  his  hand  and  proceeded  to 
tie  him  up. 

By  some  means  or  other  Fred  had  gotten  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  man’s  intention,  out  of  revenge  for  his  hav¬ 
ing  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  Braham’s  head,  to  take  every 
lock  of  hair  off  his.  He  sat  down  on  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  fellow  and  proceeded  to  pluck  him,  until  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  bald-headed.  The  /man’s  words  were  hot  enough  to 
burn  up  every  handful  of  hair  that  was  plucked  out. 

When  he  had  denuded  his  head  of  hair  entirely,  he  began 
on  his  beard,  and  that  went  the  same  way;  but  when  he 
began  on  his  mustache  he  weakened. 

Fred  let  up  on  him,  and  he  got  out  of  town  in  a  great 
hurrv.  ,» 

Of  course  it  was  fun  for  the  crowd,  but  was  a  tremendous 
torture  for  the  victim. 

There  was  nothing  cruel  in  Fred  Fearnot’s  makeup.  He 
wa*  never  known  to  strike  a  man  after  he  said  he  had 
enough,  but  he  did  believe  in  giving  a  man  full  measure 
of  the  punishment  he  deserved,  and  in  that  case  he  did  so. 
Tern*  -aw  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  that  it  would  be 
best  for  all  three  of  them  to  leave  the  locality. 


Thev  retired  and  slept  soundly  until  the  next  morning. 
On  going  down  to  breakfast  they  met  a  number  of  men 
with  ’.'horn  they  had  had  a  jolly  time  the  night  before,  and 
thev  all  went  into  the  breakfast  room  together. 


«\Vhv  don’t  you  young  fellows  buy  a  ranch  out  here?” 
one  of  them  asked. 

••  j  don’t  care  to  tackle  a  thing  I  don’t  understand,”  Fred 


answered. 

"Don’t  understand !  You  know  more  about  horses  now 
than  we  fellow*  do.” 

:  vou  for  the  compliment,”  laughed  Fred. 

"Hor*':  am  ca  tie  are  two  different  animals.  I’ve  ridden 

• _ i.  • 


man  horse-,  beeau-e  Em  verv  fond  of  the  exercise ; 


but  riding  a  cow  or  a  steer  is  not  considered  a  very  pleasant 
occupation.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  talking  about?  We  don’t  have  to 
ride  cattle  out  here;  we  simply  drive  them.” 

“Drive  them,  eh?  Do  they  make  fast  trotters?” 

“Say,  let  up  on  that  now,”  said  the  other.  “That  ‘tend¬ 
erfoot’  business  of  yours  is  played  out.  I  guess  you  know 
as  much  about  cattle  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us.” 

“1  don’t  know.  1  began  eating  beef  very  early,  in  fact, 
about  as  soon  as  1  grew  a  good  set  of  grinders  ;  but  as  to 
their  habits  when  alive  I  don’t  claim  to  know  much  about. 
1  know,  though,  that  they  eat  grass  and  hay,  and  that  they 
have  no  upper  front  teeth ;  have  horns  on  their  heads, 
cloven  hoofs,  and  that  when  they  lie  down  they  kneel  first, 
a  thing  that  you  fellows  don’t  do  often  enough.” 

“Don’t  do  what  often  enough?” 

“Why,  get  down  on  your  knees  before  going  to  bed.” 

A  chuckle  went  around  the  table,  but  every  one  seemed 
to  be  in  great  good  humor. 

“There’s  one  thing  about  them,  though,  that  I  could 
never  understand,”  Fred  continued. 

“What’s  that?”  several  asked  in  a  chorus. 

“It’s  this:  Why  the  gentlemen  and  ladv  cows  bellow 
and  paw  the  ground  when  they  get  a  smell  of  blood,  and 
why  a  red  rag  shaken  in  their  faces  makes  them  mad 
enough  to  fight.” 

o  o 

“It’s  their  nature,  I  reckon,”  explained  one.  “I  never 
understood  it  myself,  but  I  know  it  does  have  that  effect  on 
them.” 

“Well,  it’s  something  I’d  like  to  find  out.  I  was  crossing 
a  field  with  my  girl  once,  and  she  had  a  red  parasol;  we 
both  had  to  sprint  it  for  all' we  were  worth  to  avoid  being 
gored  by  a  bul).  I  managed  to  help  her  over  the  fence,  rand 
the  bull  very  politely  assisted  me  over.  The  fence  was 
too  high  for  liiih  to  follow,  but  he  was  shaking  Ills  head 
and  bellowing  out  defiance.  I  watched  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  apologizing  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  he  was  moving 
his  head  up  and  down  and  shaking  it  in  that  sort  of  way. 

I  told  him  that  no  apologies  were  necessary — that  I  would 
not  receive  them,  as  I  knew  he  did  it  on  purpose.  It  cost 
me  four  plates  of  ice  cream  before  the  girl  got  over  her 
scare.” 

“Really,  now,”  one  of  the  men  asked,  in  a  rather  sarcas¬ 
tic  tone,  “do  you  think  the  bull  did  it  on  purpose?” 

“Yes,  I  do;  notwithstanding  we  were  strangers  to  each 
other.  If  you  were  to  chase  me  several  hundred  yards  with 
a  club  in  your  hand,  I’d  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
think  that  you  were  after  me.  Ever  since  that  I’ve  been 
trying  to  figure  up  why  they  have  such  an  antipathy  to  a 
red  color.  You  can  turn  them  loose  in  a  garden  of  red 
roses,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.” 

It  was  a  question  the  ranchmen  themselves  had  given 
very  little  thought  to;  yet  they  knew  that  such  was  the  case. 

“Isn’t  it  all  a  bluff?”  Sam  Innes  asked. 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  find  out,”  Fred  answered.  “I 
know  that  they  do  these  things,  but  don’t  understand  why. 
I’ve  never  caught  a  cow  trying  to  play  a  bluff,  but  if  you 
watch  a  turkey  gobbler  you’ll  catch  him  playing  t  he  game 
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to  perfection,  if  there  are  any  cocks  in  the  barnyard.  He'll 
put  up  the  biggest  kind  of  a  bluff,  knowing  that  he  is  two 
or  three  times  larger  than  the  chicken ;  but  if  the  latter  calls 
his  bluff  it  is  a  square  backout.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  seen  that  among  men,  too,”  said  Sam. 

“So  have  I,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Everybody's  seen  that/’  put  in  Fred.  “Man  is  the 
greatest  bluffer  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.” 

“Sav,  didn't  you  ever  do  any  bluffing?”  one  of  the  ranch- 
men  asked. 

“Many  a  time,” *he  laughed,  “and  often  if  my  bluff  had 
been  called  Ed  have  been  in  a  pretty  tight  fix.” 

“Did  you  ever  have  it  called?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“Faced  it  boldly;  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do; 
but  more  often  I  made  it  work  just  as  I  wanted  it  to.  I 
saw  Olcott  once,  when  a  big  fellow  with  two  revolvers 
hanging  to  his  belt,  threatened  to  pump  lead  into  him,  put 
his  hand  in  his  pistol  pocket,  look  him  straight  in  his  eye  j 
and  dared  him  to  draw.  The  fellow  saw  that  Olcott  could 
draw  quicker  than 410*  could,  on  account  of  having  his  hand 
already  on  his  gun,  and  he  backed  square  out.” 

“Where  was  the  bluff  in  that?”  the  ranchman  asked. 

“Why,  Olcott  didn’t  have  his  gun  with  him  that  day.” 

“Great  coyotes!”  exclaimed  the  man.  The  others 
laughed,  and  admitted  that  it  was  a  clean,  square  case  of 
bluff. 

“What  did  the  fellow  do?”  another  asked. 

“Turned  and  walked  away,  and  it  was  nearly  a  week 
later  before  he  found  out  that,  Olcott  didn’t  have  his  gun 
with  him  that  day.” 

“What  would  Olcott  have  done  if  the  fellow  had  drawn 
his  gun?”  ^ 

“You’d  better  ask  him  that.” 


CHAPTER,  TI. 
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“What  would  you  have  done,  Olcott,  if  the  man  had 
drawn  his  gun?”  one  of  the  ranchmen  asked. 

“Well,  if  1  remember  rightly  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to 
spring  at  him  and  knock  him  down  before  he  could  pull  a 
trigger.”  -  4 

“That  would  have  been  foolish.  It  would  have  been 
safer  for  you  to  have  held  both  hands  up.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  replied  Terry.  “He  was  a 
bad  citizen,  and  the  probabilities  were  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  dance  for  his  amusement,  then  probably  stand 
on  my  bead,  even  if  he  didn't  shoot  me.”  ' 

“No  man  will  shoot  another  when  he  is  holding  his 
hands  up.” 


“That  shows  what  little  you  know  about  bad  men.  Some 


men  are  like  rattlesnakes.  They  have  no  sense  honor 


* 

him  down  1  could  have  disarmed  him  before  he  got  through 
looking  at  the  stars  Hashing  before  his  eyes.  I’ve  been  told 
that  out  hero  the  man  who  draws  quickest  lives  longest.” 

“That’s  so!”  laughed  several  of  the  ranchmen. 

“You  remember  how  Innes  served  Martin,  who  tried  to 
make  him  dance  down  in  the  stable  the  other  day.  He  had 
a  gun,  but  instead  of  using  it,  he  picked  him  up  and  threw 
him  over  his  head.”  *  " 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “and  I  always  wondered  why  he 
did  it.” 

L 1  forgot  that  1  had  a  gun,”  laughed  Sam.  “We  ‘tender- 
feet’  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  guns,  but  out  here  you 
fellows  remind  me  of  the  Eskimo  dog.  If  one  of  them  is 
lying  down  asleep,  and  anything  touches  him  he  makes  a 
snap  at  it,  even  before  he  opens  bis  eyes.  That’s  why  they 
are  never  pets  in  any  household.  You  fellows  here,  even  in 
your  sleep,  if  a  bed  bug  should  nip  you,  reach  for  your  gun 
before  you'd  begin  to  scratch.” 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  the  remark. 

The  boys  spent  all  the  forenoon  at  the  hotel,  talking 
with  ranchmen,  and  occasionally  swapping  stories. 

.  Along  about  noon  Sam  received  a  letter  from  his  wife, 
and  Terry  one  from  Mary  Hamilton.  They  both  retired  to 
their  room  to  read  them  and  write  replies. 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “you  fellows  are  lucky  dogs.  Each 
of  you  have  a  letter  from  your  girl,  but  there  isn't  a  line 
for  me.”  M 

“You  can't  expect  good  luck  all  the  time,”  said  Terry. 

“Xo;  but  when  1  miss  it  1  don't  feel  very  happy  over  it 
You  fellows  write  your  letters  and  I'll  go  out  and  see  if  1 
can  find  any  compensation  for  my  bad  luck.” 

He  went  downstairs,  and  was  soon  talking  with  several 
ranchmen,  or  rather  cowboys,  for  it  was  difficult  to  tell  one 
from  the  other. 

One  began  tolling  1pm  about  a  cow  on  his  place,  which 
had  a  fifth  leg  growing  out  from  the  right  shoulder. 

“How  long  have  you  had  it?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“About  three  vears.” 

“  The  deuce!  Why  don’t  you  sell  it  to  some  museum?  It 
might  fetch  you  several  hundred  dollars.  I  once  knew  of 
a  two-headed  calf  that  brought  a  thousand  dollars  before  it 
was  a  year  old.  It  was  a  great  curiosity,  and  people  were 
willing  to  pay  ten  cents  admission  to  see  it.  In  any  of  j  1 
the  large  cities  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  day 
could  be  taken  in  for  many  weeks.  People  liTce  to  see  freaks 
of  that  kind.”  ‘ 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  going  out  and  looking  at 
mine,  and  telling  me  whether  you  think  it  would  pay  to 
ship  it.  East?”  $ 

“How  far  out  is  it?”  Fred  asked  him.  * 

“About  four  miles,”  was  the  reply. 

“How  can  T  got  out  there?” 

“  Ride,  of  course  A’  ^ 

“  But  T  have  no  horse,”  said  F  m 

“  Very  easy  to  get  one  at  the  1  table.” 

‘Acs;  but  1  don't  care  to  ha  ght  with  a  broncho 

for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  cow  *  fifth  leg.” 
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to  strangers,  as  it  would  ruin  liis  business.  He  has  good 
saddle  horses  that  were  brought  from  Missouri,  and  they 


never  did  buck.” 

“All  right.  1  haven't  had  a  horseback  ride  since  we 
landed  here.  I'll  go  with  you.’7 

Three  men  went  down  to  the  livery  stable  with  him, 
where  he  procured  a  good  saddle  horse,  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  guaranteed  not  to  buck  with  anybody. 

“Give  me  a  good  saddle,’'  said  Fred.  “1  wish  to  take  a 
little  ride  oat  in  the  country  a  few  miles.” 

About  ten  minutes  later,  accompanied  by  three,  others, 
Fred  rode  out  of  the  little  town  in  a  northerly  direction. 
It  was  a  road  that  led  to  a  number  of  ranches,  and  on  the 
way  they  passed  some  really  beautiful  scenery.  It  was  a 
hilly  country  with  some  splendid  grazing  lands  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills. 

When  they  had  gone  about  four  miles  they  stopped  at  a 
spring,  to  which  one  of  the  men  had  called  his  attention. 

“It  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  spring  water  in  this  part  of 
the  country,”  one  fellow  remarked. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  our  having  a  drink  from  it?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Of  course.  Nobody  ever  passes  here  without  taking  a 
drink.” 

They  dismounted,  hitched  their  horses  to  bushes,  went 
to  the  spring,  which  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  paces  distant 
from  the  roadside.  A  dipper  was  hanging  to  a  little  stake, 
and  each  of  them  drank  copiously  of  the  water. 

“It’s  fine  water,”  remarked  Fred,  “and  very  cold,  but  it 
is  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.” 

“Yes;  it  is  lime  water,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “but  that 
doesn’t  hurt  it.” 

“Whose  property  is  it  on?”  Fred  asked. 

“This  belongs  to  Frank  Gill.  He  has  a  pretty  big  ranch, 
with  a  great  many  springs  on  ^t,  but  this  has  the  coldest 
water.” 

“Where  does  he  live?” 

“About  a  mile  and  a  half  out  in  that  direction,”  and  the 
man  pointed  northwest  from  where  they  were. 

“It’s  strange  he  didn’t  build  near  this  spring.” 

“He  preferred  the  other  place,  because  the  land  lies 
better  than  it  does  here.  He  has  a  good  spring  there,  too?” 

Just  then  a  party  of  four  men  rode  up,  dismounted, 
shook  hands  with  the  others,  drank  their  fill  of  the  water 
from  the  spring,  and  began  inquiring  for  news. 

“There’s  nothing  new,”  said  one  of  Fred’s  party.  “You 
were  at  the  horse-swapping  convention  and  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  there  as  well  as  we  do.” 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  Fred  went  to  the  spring  to 
take  a  final  drink  before  mounting  his  horse  to  continue  the 
journey'.  As  he  was  drinking  he  received  a  stunning  blow 
on  the  back  of  his  head  that  knocked  him  senseless  to  the 
ground.  When  he  came  to  he  found  the  men  with  whom  he 
rode  out  from  the  town  nowhere  in  sight,  and  his  hands 

re  bound  tightly  behind  his  hack.  He  was  in  the  hands 
■  of  the  four  strangers. 

**  W hat’s  the  garnc?’VV  asked,  looking  at  one  of  then}. 

“  *”—>11  V— ^  mil.  irna  ihf  rfnlv. 


“What’s  become  of  the  other  fellows?” 

“Took  to  their  heels.” 

“Brave  fellows!”  remarked  Fred  sarcastically. 

“We  got  the  drop  on  them,”  said  the  other. 

“Flow’d  they  get  away,  then?” 

“  We  let  them  go.  They  were  no  good,  anyway. 

“1  guess  you  are  right  about  that,”  returned  Fred.  “But 
what  do  you  want  with  me  ?” 

“We  don't  want  you  at  all,  but  a  friend  of  our  does.” 

“Say,  was  this  thing  a  put  up  job?” 

“Yes;  I  believe  it  was.”  • 

“What’s  the  object  of  it,  robbery?” 

The  fellow  said  he  didn’t  know. 

F’red  himsei£  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  his  pockets  had 
been  rifled.  His  hands  being  bound  behind  him,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  had  been  robbed. 

“Don’t  ask  so  many  questions,”  another  one  of  the  men 
suggested. 

“How  am  I  to  find  out  things  if  I  don't  ask  questions?” 

“By  waiting  to  see  what  happens,”  was  the  reply.  “We 
want  to  put  you  on  a  horse  and  see  how  you  can  ride  with 
your  hands  behind  your  back.” 

“I  never  tried  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  if  you’ll  just  tie  them 
before  me  so  I  can  hold  on  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  I  guess 
I  could  keep  up.  with  you.” 

“You  are  a  pretty  slippery  ‘tenderfoot’,”  remarked  the 
fellow  with  a  chuckle.  “You’d  probably  behave  better  with 
your  hands  behind  you.” 

“I’m  not  sure  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “You  ought  to 
give  a  fellow  a  chance  to  hold  on.  If  my  hands  were  be¬ 
fore  me  I  could  catch  myself  in  case  of  accident.  I  see 
you’ve  got  my  revolver  in  your  belt.  That  leaves  me  un¬ 
armed  entirely,  and  as  there  are  four  of  you  I  can't  see 
why  I  should  be  tied  up  at  all.  .1  am  your  prisoner  and 
know  that  you  could  finish  me  without  any  trouble,  so  I 
won’t  be  apt  to  invite  that  sort  of  a  fate  by  bucking  against 
you.” 

“I  reckon  you’d  better  stay  just  as  you  are,”  said  the 
other. 

Two  of  them  lifted  him  in  their  arms  and  put  him  astride, 
of  the  horse  he  had  been  riding.  He  was  very  glad  that  thev 
hadn’t  put  him  on  one  of  their  bronchos.  He  was  greatly 
puzzled  as  he  thought  over  the  situation,  and  suspected  that 
robbery  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  four  villains,  else 
they  would  have  finished  him  at  the  spring,  and  gotten 
away  with  the  contents  of  his  pocket.  He  inwardly 
chuckled,  however,  over  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  all  his 
money  East  with  the  exception  of  about  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  latter  sum  he  expected  was  now  lost  to  him. 

They  seated  him  in  the  saddle,  placed  his  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  whilst  one  of  the  men  led  his  horse. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  wondered  if  the  ranch¬ 
man  Braham  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Somehow  the  thought 
took  possession  of  him  that  such  was  the  case. 

“I’ll  have  a  hot  time  of  it  if  I’ve  fallen  into  Braham’s 
hands,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but  at  the  same  time  I  don’t 
inli'iid  to  how  the  white  leal  her,  even  if  ihe\  hould  burn 
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me  at  the  stake.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  come  out  with 
these  fellows  without  Terry  and  Sam  being  with  me." 

During  a  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles,  bv  listening  to  every¬ 
thing  said  by  the  others,  he  found  Out  which  one  of  the  men 
it  was  who  had  given  him  the  cowardly  blow  on  the  back 
of  his  head.  lie  studied  his  features  carefully  until  they 
were  actually  photographed  on  his  memory. 

“I’ll  remember  vou,  old  fellow,  as  long  as  1  live.”  lie 
thought  to  himself,  “and  if  ever  I  get  out  of  this  scrape  I’ll 
camp  on  your  trail,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  Whatever  is 
done  to  me,  that  will  I  do  unto  -you ;  whatever  is  good 
for  me  you'll  perhaps  find  very  wholesome  for  your¬ 
self;  and  that  which  is  bad  for  me  will  probably  make  you 
sick.  I  am  not  of  a  vengeful  disposition,  nor  have  I  .ever 
been  trained  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  one  has  already 
been  smashed.  I’m  a  firm  believer  in  justice,  and  maybe 
I'll  be  able  some  day  to  mete  it  out  to  you.” 

By  and  by  the  party  turned  from  the  main  road,  and  en¬ 
tered  one  that  looked  like  a  mere  trail  through  the, woods. 

They  followed  it  about  a  mile,  when  they  came  upon  a 
log  cabin  way  out  in  the  woods.  There  stood  a  man  in 
front  of  the  little  house,  whom  Fred  recognized  as  the  man 
with  whom  he  fought  the  duel  with  lariats. 

Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

The  man  came  bounding  toward  them  with  a  whoop  that 
had  a  ring  of  vengeful  joy  in  it. 

“Here  he  is,  Holder,”  said  the  man  who  was  leading  his 
horse. 

“Yes;  yes.  You’ve  got  him  ;  you’ve  got  him  !”  exclaimed 
the  fellow,  pulling  Fred  from  the  saddle. 

He  held  him  up  so  as  to  prevent  a  fall,  and  executed  a 
grotesque  dance  all  around  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Not  a  thing,”  was  the  reply.  “You  see  I’m  cool- 
headed,”  and  with  that  -he  removed  his  hat  to  expose  his 
bald  head. 

“I’m  perfectly  cool,”  he  continued.  “No  danger  of  my 
ever  becoming  hot-headed  again,”  and  then  he  burst  into  a 
hoarse  laugh. 

The  others  gathered  around,  and  Fred  read  in  their  faces 
expressions  of  intense  hatred.  He  knew  he  was  in  the 
tightest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 

“Plow’d  you  get  him,  boys?”  the  lariat  man  asked. 

“We  got  him  at  the  spring.  Only  one  blow  on  the  back 
of  his  head  was  necessary,”  replied  one  of  the  captors. 

“  Didn’t  drack  his  skull,  did  you  ?” 

“No;  he  has ‘got  a  pretty  hard  one.” 

Holder,  for  that  was  the  lariat  man’s  name,  put  -his  hand 
on  the  back  of  Fred’s  head  and  felt  the  fast  swelling  lump 
where  the  blow  had  been  delivered. 

“  It  was  a  pretty  good  one,”  he  remarked. 

“Yes;  he’s  got  a  pretty  hard  head  for  a  ‘tenderfoot’.” 

“  ‘Tenderfoot,’  nothing,”  said  Holder,  and  then  taking  a 
grip  with  his  thump  and  index  finger  on  Fred's  hair,  he 
gave  a  quick  jerk  and  tore  it  loose. 

“Sorry  l  couldn’t  wait  till  your  hair  grew  out  as  long  as 
mine  was,”  lie  remarked.  “Your  feathers  are  rather  short 
to  be  plucked.” 


“What’s  tli*  matter  with  waiting  till  it  grows  again?” 
Fred  asked,  and  the  entire  party  laughed  heartily  at  the 
suggestion. 

“I’m  afraid  it  doesn't  grow  fast  enough,”  returned 
Holder. 

“It  grows  pretty  fast.  I  have  to  have  it  cut  by  a  barber 
about  every  six  weeks.  By  that  time  it  would  lie  long  enough 
to  make  a  good  wig  for  you.” 

“Great  covotes!  That’s  a  good  idea!  Do  you  think  vou 
would  live  that  long  whilst  being  tied  up?” 

“I  don’t  know.  That  would  be  a  rather  hard  experience 
It’s  rather  unpleasant  to  be  tied  up  this  way,  but  if  I  can  gyt 
plenty  to  eat  I  guess  I  could  live  as  long  ns  you  could.” 

“Well,  if  I  thought  so  I’d  wait.  I’ll  have  to  have  a  wig, 
and  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  for  me  to  have  your  hair 
on  my  head  in  place  of  that  which  you  yanked  off  of  me.” 

“Of  course  it  would  !  That’s  why  I  made  the  suggestion; 
but  it  would  take  three  or  four  months  for  it  to  grow  as 
long  as  yours  was.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  I  won’t  wait  any  four  months.” 

“Then  vou’ll  have  to  wear  it  short,  and  evcrvbodv  out 
hero  who  don’t  know  you  personally  will  take  you  for  a 
‘tenderfoot.’  Hair  on  wigs  don’t  grow,  you  know.” 

The  men  were  somewhat  surprised  as  well  as  amused  at 
the  prisoner's  cool  nerve,  and  everyone  of  them  asked  him 
many  questions.  He  answered  tfiem  frankly,  but  with  a 
cool  defiance. 

“  You  are  the  best  bluffer  I  ever  saw,”  said  one  of  them. 

“I’m  not  bluffing,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  entirely  out  of  my 
power  to  resist  or  defend  myself,  but  you  can’t  control  my 
spirits.  With  a  halter  around  my  neck  I'd  speak  as  I  felt.” 

“Haven’t  got  a  death  song  like  an  Indian,  have  you?”  one 
of  them  asked. 

“  No ;  1  haven’t  a  drop  of  the  Indian  in  me.  I  was  born 
white  and  I’ve  been  so  ever  since,  and  it’s  a  pity  that  there 
are  not  more  of  that  color  in  this  country.” 

“Say,  what’s  my  color?”  Holder  asked. 

“That’s  hard  to  say,  but  there  isn't  a  streak  of  the  white 
man  in  you.” 

Holder’s  eyes  flashed,  but  he  let  out  a  horse  laugh,  and 
jerked  another  pinch  of  hair  off  of  Fearnot's  head. 

“I  suppose  you  don’t  think  a  white  man  would  do  that, 
eh  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  served  vou  that  way  because  it  was  vour 
intention  to  treat  me  so.  Had  I  been  captured  in  fair  fight 
it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  the  treacherous  game  that 
was  played  on  me  was  not  played  by  white  men.” 

“Say,”  exclaimed  one  of  his  captors,  “let's  swing  him 
up  at  once.  Where’s  that  lariat?” 

“Oh,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry !”  sung  out  another.  “Wait 
till  we  have  some  fun  with  him.  You  can’t  have  any  fun 
with  a  dead  man,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  take  his  scalp 
off  of  his  head,  cure  it,  and  fix  it  on  to  mine  so  I  won’t  have 
to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  wifi” 

“It  won't  fit  your  head,”  said  Fred.  “It  isn't  vxactlv 
the  right  shape.  Besides,  in  spite  of  all  you  could  do.  it 
would  shrink  up  considerably  on  drving.” 

“Id  let  it  dry  on  a  block  so  it  can't  shrink.”  retorted 
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Holder  “l've  sworn  by  everything  that  you  shall  furnish 
me  with  a  wig,  and  I’m  not  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  it. 
1  11  sew  an  equal  amount  of  skin  on  your  head  taken  from 
the  back  of  a  coyote  and,  perhaps,  it'll  grow  there.  I  want 
you  to  live  long  enough  to  see  vour  hair  on  my  head.'” 

“Say,  you  don't  understand  your  business,”  laughed 
Fred.  “If  that's  what  you  are  after,  why  not  have  your 
scalp  taken  off  at  the  same  time  you  take  mine?  Perhaps 
they  will  both  take  root  and  grow  again.  You’d  have  a  fine 
crop  of  hair  ;  whilst  I’d  go  through  life  bald-headed.  Then 
you'd  have  the  laugh  on  me  as  long  as  you  live.” 

“Great  rattlers,  what  an  idea!”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
men. 

,  “Isn’t  it  a  good  one?”  Fred  asked.  “What  a  lot  of  fun 
you  fellows  would  have  watching  us  exchange  scalps!” 

“I  only  want  to  swap  hair,”  said  Holder.  “I’m  going  to 
keep  my  scalp.” 

“Haven't  got  the  nerve,  eh?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“My  nerve  is  all  right.  You  want  to  look  out  for  your 
own.” 

Fred  chuckled,  and  remarked : 

“Yet  you  weakened  the  other  day  and  promised  to  be 
good.” 

“Yes;  and  I'm  going  to  make  my  promise  good.  You’ll 
think  I’m  the  best  man  in  the  world  before  I  get  through 
with  you.” 

“Xot  on  your  life !  There  isn’t  a  streak  of  a  white  man 
in  you.  You  are  the  rankest  kind  of  a  coward,  and  a 
greater  sneak  than  a  coyote.  You  haven’t  courage  to  face 
me  with  even  my  right  hand  strapped  tightly  to  my  side, 
leaving  me  the  left  free.” 

“Say,  would  you  fight  him  that  way?”  one  of  the  others 

asked. 

“Of  course  I  would.  There  are  some  men  I  wouldn’t 
fight  that  way,  but  he  isn’t  one  of  them.  He  is  the  rankest 
coward  ever  born  in  the  United  States.” 

/ 


CHAPTER  'III. 

i  THE  UNEQUAL  FIGHT  AND  IIOW  IT  ENDED. 

“Say,  Holder,”  one  of  the  villains  asked,  “can  you  stand 
that  sort  of  talk?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “It  doesn’t  have  any  effect  on 
me,  because  I  see  through  bis  game.  He  wants  to  get  one 
hand  loose  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to  fight  for  his  life.” 

“Yes;  but  what  sort  of  a  fight  could  he  put  up  with  only 
one  hand,  and  the  left  one  at  that?” 

“Xot  much,  and  yet  might  be  able  to  force  me  to  kill  him 
and  thus  cheat  me  out  of  my  revenge.  He  got  my  hair 
when  1  was  tied  up  worse  than  he  is  now.  He  is  a  tricky 
chap;  slippery  as  an  eel,  but  I  don’t  intend  he  should  play 
anv  of  his  tricks  on  me.” 

The  im-n  "ere  anxious  to  see  the  unequal  fight,  for  noth¬ 
ing  -o  delight-  the  h'art  of  those  rough  fellows  as  a  ^crap 


“Now, look  here,  pards,”  said  Holder,  turning  upon  them, 
“this  is  my  game,  in  which  I  hold  the  trumps,  and  you’ve  no 
right  to  take  any  of  them  from  my  hand.” 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  play  a  game  like  that  whilst  one  of 
his  hands  are  tied  up,  1  for  one,  won’t  see  it  through.” 

“Neither  will  I,”  said  another. 

“Nor  I.  Nor  I,”  chorused  the  balance  of  the  crowd. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Holder  exclaimed  with 
an  angry  flash  in  his  eyes.  “What  right  have  any  of  you  to 
come  into  the  game?” 

“Why,  blast  your  bald  head!”  exclaiyied  one  of  the  cap- 
tors,  “didn’t  we  catch  him  and  bring  him  here  to  you? 
Don't  that  give  us  any  right  to  sit  in  the  game  with  you?” 

*  t  _ 

“Of  course  it  does !”  put  in  Fred,  “but  not  being  a  white 
man,  he  can’t  see  it.” 

“It  does  look  that  way,”  said  one  of  the  captors. 

Holder  was  fighting  mad.  He  had  all  the  savage  spirit 
of  a  tiger,  who  have  been  known  to  eat  their  victims  alive. 
He  insisted  that  he  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  that 
the  others  should  look  on  while  lie  played  the  game  in  his 
own  way. 

“But  you  won’t  play  a  square  game,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Did  he  play  a  square  game  with  me?”  he  retorted. 

“Yes;  he  did.  He  captured  you  in  fair  fight,  and  with 
weapons  of  your  own  choice.  If  you  want  to  hear  the  plain 
truth,  I'll  give  it  to  3rou.” 

“That’s  it !  That’s  it,”  said  the  others. 

“T  thought  you  fellows  were  friends  of  mine,  but  I  see 
you  are  not,”  complained  Holder. 

“Yes,  we  are;  but  to  see-}Tou  play  coyote  that  way  makes 
me  sick.  The  coyote  catches  no  game  himself  unless  it  is 
jack-rabbits.  We  had  to  catch  him  for  you.  I  thought  you 
had  better  stuff!  than  that  in  you,  Holder.” 

The  villain  saw  that  the  crowd  was  against  him.  He  was 
furious  over  the  fact  that  Fearnot  had  deftly  brought  it 
about.  He  didn't  doubt  that  he  could  conquer  him  when 
handicapped  by  his  right  arm  bound  to  his  side,  but  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  giving  him  even  that  much  of  a  show,  yet  was 
compelled  to  do  it.  So  two  of  the  men  proceeded  to  unbind 
Fred,  so  he  could  have  the  use  of  his  left  arm. 

“Say,  you  fellows  are  white — at  least,  half  way  so,”  Fred 
remarked  to  the  men  who  were  untying  his  hand. 

“Oh,  just  half  way  white,  eh?”  one  of  them  retorted. 

“  Yes.  If  you  were  full  white  you  would  take  his  arms 

awav  from  him.  He  has  a  revolver  and  a  knife,  and  is 
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mean  enough  to  shoot  or  cut  whilst  I  am  even  worse  than 
unarmed.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  one  of  them.  “We’ll  make  a  square 
fight  of  it.  He’ll  have  to  give  up  his  weapons.” 

Holder  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  drew  his  revolver  with 
his  right  hand,  his  knife  with  his  left,  and  swore  lie  would 
die  fighting  before  he  would  give  up  his  weapons. 

“All  right.  We’ll  settle  it  right  here,”  and  five  or  six  of 
the  men  drew  their  guns,  aimed  at  the  villain,  and  told  him 
to  begin  shooting. 

“Sav,  what  are  you  fellows  protecting  him  for?”  Holder 
growled. 
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game  so  far,  but  don't  like  to  see  vou  make  a  coyote  scrim- 
mage  of  it.  We  have  a  right  to  see  that  the  game  is  played 
in  a  way  to  suit  us.  We  want  to  see  what  kind  of  a  fight 
the  ‘tenderfoot*  can  put  up  with  just  one  hand,  and,  by  all 
the  rattlers  in  this  county,  if  he  licks  you,  we’ll  let  him  go." 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Holder,  “if  1  lick  him,  will  you  let  me 
have  my  own  way  about  it  afterwards?” 

“Yes.  Of  course.” 

“You  swear  to  that?” 

“Yes,”  veiled  even  man  in  the  crowd. 

*  V 

“That's  all  right,  then,”  and  he  threw  his  knife  and  re¬ 
volver  down  and  began  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
take  my  coat  olf?  He  will  have  the  advantage  of  me  by 
getting  a  grip  on  my  coat.” 

“That's’ so,''  said  one  of  them. 

The}  began  unbinding  his  arm  to  remove  his  coat.  That 
done,  they  rebound  him,  and  told  him  to  go  in. 

“Xow,  are  we  to  be  interfered  with?”  he  asked. 

“Xo,  but  when  you  say  you’ve  got  enough,  we’ll  put  a 
>top  to  it.” 

“Why  not  let  us  have  it  to  a  finish?  Don’t  let  either  one 
of  us  say  enough.  He  can  finish  me  if  he  can.” 

“Oh,  that  isn't  the  way  to  fight.  We  don't  want  to  see 
either  one  of  you  killed;  but  if  you  lick  him,  we’ll  let  you 
go,  for  we  think  vou ’ll  be  entitled  to  it.” 

“Say,  how  about  Braham ?”  Holde"  asked.  “You  know 
he's  paying  for  this  thing.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Fearnot  asked. 

“Yes,  and  these\ fellows  know  it.” 

“I  didn't  know  that,”  returned  Fred.  “How  are  you 
going  to  let  me  go  if  that's  the  case?” 

“Oh,  we  mean  to  let  you  go  so  far  as  Holder  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  won't  let  him  come  into  the  game  again.” 

“Rather  a  measlv  trick,”  remarked  Fred.  “But  I  can't 
help  myself.  Xow,  you  sneaking,  cowardly  coyote,  come 
ahead,”  and  he  faced  Holder  defiantly. 

The  latter  rushed  at  him  to  seize  him  around  the  waist, 
throw  him  to  the  ground,  sit  astride  of  him  and  pluck  all 
the  hair  olf  his  head. 


Fred  sprang  aside,  threw  out  his  right  foot,  tripped 
him,  causing  him  to  fall  face  downward. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  kicked  him  in  the  side,  as  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  upon  his  feet  again,  with  such  force  as  to  send 
him  rolling  over. 

The  fellow  never  got  upon  his  feet  again.  Fred  kicked 
with  a  rapidity  and  force  that  utterly  astounded  the  on¬ 
lookers.  He  broke  several  ribs,  nearly  split  his  right  cheek 
with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  causing  him  to  groan  as  if  in  the 
most  intense  agony. 

“Great  coyotes!’  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  “he  could 
have  licked  him  with  both  hands  tied,  for  he  hasn't  touched 
him  with  his  fist !” 


“Bay,  are  you  going  to  kill  him?”  one  of  them  called  out 
to  Fred. 


“Xo.  But  1-m  going  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  have 
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age  kick  on  his  right  arm  just  above  his  elbow,  and  the 
others  heard  the  bone  snap. 

“There.  I  guess  that'll  do,”  he  remarked,  turning  the 
fellow  over  and  looking  at  him. 

Holder  was  groaning,  and  swearing  at  the  others  for  hav¬ 
ing  gone  back  on  him. 

“Shut  up!”  growled  one  of  them,  “or  I'll  put  a  bullet 

through  vou.  A  man  who  could  be  licked  like  that  shouldn't 

*  •/ 

open  his  mouth  again.  I,  for  one,  won't  stand  bv  and  see 
a  brave  man  tortured  as  vou  intended  to  torture  him.” 

“Say,  pard,”  said  another,  “we've  got  to  keep  our  word 
with  Braham,' but  what’s  the  matter  with  our  making  him 
give  the  ‘tenderfoot*  a  show?” 


“Braham  is  a  white  man,”  said  another.  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  coyote  in  him.  He’ll  give  him  a  show.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it,”  put  in  a  third.  “I 
don't  think  Braham  expected  to  do  more  than  see  Holder 
do  him  up.  That  is  all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted.” 

“Xow,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “if  you’ll  unbind  my 
right  arm,  you  can  keep  my  gun,  and  I'll  pledge  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  I’ll  remain  your  unresisting  prisoner 
until  you  are  ready  to  let  me  go.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  that,  pards?” 

“Let’s  do  it,”  said  another.  “If  he  tries  to  get  away  we 
can  fetch  him  down  without  any  trouble.” 

“All  right,”  and  with  that  they  unbound  nim. 

He  had  won  their  admiration  so  completely  that  every 
one  was  disposed  to  befriend  him. 

The  truth  is  they  had  been  hired  by -the  ranchman  to  cap¬ 
ture  him  and  deliver  him  to  Holder,  who  would  turn  him 
over  to  him  after  he  got  through  with  him  himself.  It 
was  Holder’s  intention  to  keep  him  until  he  had  thoroughly 
satisfied  his  own  thirst  for  revenge. 

Holder  was  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  cabin,  placed 
on  his  bed  and  one  of  the  men  sent  to  town  for  a  doctor. 

There  were  some  four  or  five  ribs  broken,  besides  the 
fracture  of  his  right  arm. 

“Xow,  ‘tenderfoot’,”  said  one  of  the  men  after  the  mes¬ 
senger  had  left  to  go  in  quest  of  a  physician,  “when  the 
doctor  comes  you  are  to  say  nothing  about  how  this  thing 
happened.” 

“That’s  all  right.  1  won't  give  it  away;  but  look  here. 
^  ho  got  the  money  that  was  in  my  pocket,”  and  he  looked 
at  the  four  men  who  had  captured  him. 


“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  one. 

“I'm  sure  I  don't,”  put  in  another. 

“  1  never  saw  any  money,”  said  a  third' 

“X either  did  I,  said  the  other,  and  thus  all  four  of  them 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  the  robbery. 

I  had  a  thousand  dollars  in  mv  pocket.”  said  Fred,  “and 


now  it’s  all  gone.  There's  a  lie  out  somewhere.” 

“See  here,  ‘tenderfoot,’  you  don't  want  to  be  slinging 
I  at  kind  of  talk  around  here*,  so  you'd  better  drop 
it.  If  you  call  me  a  liar  or  a  thief  Fll  fill  you  full  of  holes.” 
I  hat’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  lies  between  vou 


m  t\ 
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“How  about  the  three  men  who  came  out  with  you ?  Per¬ 
haps  they  got  it  ?’’  ' 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  They  may  have 
taken  it  after  1  was  knocked  senseless,  but  1  guess  it  was 
divided  among  you.  I’m  able  to  stand  the  loss,  though,  if 
you  are  able  to  stand  the  odium  of  such  a  game  as  that.” 

“Say,  do  you  want  to  search  me?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Xo;  I  don’t.  If  you  are  not  man  enough  to  give  it  up, 
I’m  too  much  of  a  man  to  put  my  hands  in  your  pockets  to 
search  for  it.” 

‘‘All  right,  then — see  here,”  and  the  fellow  turned  all  of 
his  pockets  inside  out,  showing  only  about  thirty  dollars. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  pulling  off  your  boots?”  Fred 

asked. 

“I  don’t  pull  off  my  boots  for  no  man.” 

“What,  wouldn't  pull  them  off  to  save  your  reputation?” 

‘“Reputation  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  don’t  carry 
my  money  in  my  boots.” 

‘‘That’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred. 

Then  looking  at  the  man  whom  he  had  learned  was  the 
one  who  had  given  him  the  cowardly  blow  at  the  spring,  he 
added : 

“You  are  the  one  who  downed  me  at  the  spring,  striking 
me  from  behind.  Are  you  man  enough  to  try  that  again?” 

“Say,  did  you  see  me  hit  you?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Xo.” 

“Then  how  do  you  know  I  did  it?” 

i 

“I  heard  that  fellow  over  there  ask  you  why  you  hit  so 
hard,  as  we  were  riding  away  from  the  spring.  I’m  satis¬ 
fied  you  are  the  very  coyote  who  did  it.” 

The  fellow’  whipped  out  his  revolver,  and  would  have  shot 
him  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  two  others. 

“Let  me  plug  him,”  the  fellowed  yelled.  “Xo  man  can 
call  me  a  coyote  and  live.” 

“You  can’t  shoot  him  unarmed,”  said  one  of  the  others. 

“Let  me  have  my  gun  and  I’ll  shoot  with  him,”  said 

Fred. 

“Xo;  you  can’t  have  your  gun,  and  if  he  shoots  you  un¬ 
armed  wTe’ll  finish  him  right  on  the  spot.” 

It  seems  they  were  expecting  Braham  to  arrive  some  time 
during  the  afternoon. 

They  sat  down  on  a  bench  that  had  been  nailed  to  the 
dde  of  the  cabin,  where  they  remained  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  hours,  waiting  for  the  doctor  and  Braham. 

The  former  came,  accompanied  by  the  messenger  who 
went  after  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  here,  boys?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“Holder  met  with  an  accident,”  one  of  them  answered. 
“I  think  some  of  his  bones  are  broken.” 

The  doctor  went  inside,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  examine 
the  patient’s  injuries. 

“Say,  Holder,  what  have  you  been  up  against?  You’ve 
trot  four  or  five  ribs  broken,  your  arm  fractured,  and  your 
right  cheek  split  open.” 

“Xever  mind  about  that,  Doctor,”  the  fellow  groaned, 
“juat  patch  me  up  the  best  you  can,  so  I  can  have  a  chance 
to  try  it  over  some  day.” 

Th"  doctor  asked  no  more*  questions,  but  proceede^!  at 


once  to  bind  the  man  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Of 
course  it  caused  considerable  suffering,  but  the  patient  bore 
it  with  the  stoicism  of  an  Indian,  while  at  the  same  time 
mentally  vowing  to  kill  those  who  had  interfered  with  his 
game  and  thus  brought  about  his  mishap. 

It  was  sunset  before  the  doctor  went  away,  and  the  others 
wondered  af  Braham’s  absence.  They  w’ere  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  to  be  there,  but  the  truth  w*as  he  was 
waiting  to  hear  from  Holder.  His  ranch  was’  two  miles 
from  there  bv  way  of  the  road,  but  not  so  far  if  they  fol¬ 
lowed  a  trail  through  the  woods. 

“Say,  Holder,”  one  of  them  asked,  “have  you  got  any 
grub  ?” 

“Yes.  There’s  plenty  in  the  other  room,  but  I  hope  that 
it  will  choke  you  to  death  whenever  you  try  to  eat  any 
of  it.”  ‘  Y 

“That’s  all  right.  You’ll  have  to  have  something  to  eat. 
What  do  you  want  ?” 

“I  don’t  want  anything.” 

“Don't  be  a  fool,”  advised  one.  “We'll  fix  up  something 
for  you,”  and  with  that  two  of  the  men  proceeded  to  cook 
a  meal,  which  consisted  of  bread,  jerked  beef  and  coffee. 

Holder  was  too  mad  to  eat,  but  Fred  and  the  others  ate 
heartily,  and,  during  the  meal,  one  of  them  asked  why 
Braham  had  not  shown  up. 

“He’s  not  going  to  show  up,”  said  Holder,  “until  he 
hears  from  me.”  % 


CHAPTER  TV. 

FRED  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

Holder’s  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why  Braham  had  not 
shown  up  angered  the  men  somewhat. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  that  before?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Because  you  didn’t  ask  me.”  v 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  to  take  the  prisoner  to  him  after 
you  were  hurt  ?” 

“Didn’t  think  of  it;  had  something  else  to  think  about. 
It’s  all  your  fault,  anyway.  You  had  no  business  inter¬ 
fering  with  me.” 

“Say,  if  you  were  not  laid  up  as  you  are,  I'd  pump  some 
lead  into  you,”  retorted  one  of  the  men. 

“Do  it  anyway.  I  don’t  give  two  cents  whether  I  live 
or  die.” 

“I  never  shoot  a  man  when  he  is  down.” 

“You  let  Fearnot  kick  me  when  I  was  down.” 

“That  fight  was  agreed  to.  You  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  yourself;  besides  a  man  who  lets  another  whip 
him  with  one  hand  isn’t  entitled  to  any  consideration.” 

“Hold  up,  now,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  quarrel  with  a  man 
in  his  fix.” 

“You  don’t  know  the  man.” 

“Yes;  I  do.  I’ve  been  up  against  him  twice  now.  He’s 
about  as  bad  as  they  make  I  hem  nowadays.  When  a  man 
is  knocked  out  completely  and  broken  up  as  he  is  I  take  my 
hands  off  of  him.” 
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The  men  looked  at  him  as  thougli  somewhat  surprised, 
and  even  Holder  himself  seemed  to  be  struck  by  his  words. 

•  “  He  would  have  treated  you  worse  than  that,”  said  one  of 

the  others,  “had  he  been  able  to  do  so.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  Fred  returned,  “but  when  a  battle's 
over,  a  brave  man  will  hand  a  drink  of  water  to  a  wounded 
enemy  as  quickly  as  he  would  to  one  of  his  own  side,”  then 
turning  to  Holder  he  added  : 

“If  I  can  do  anything  to  make  you  comfortable,  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  I'll  do  it  with  pleasure.” 

“Thank  you,”  growled  the  other,  “just  go  outside  ; 
hang  yourself.” 

“Would  that  make  you  comfortable?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  comfort  to  me.” 

“Well,  it  wouldn't  be  any  comfort  to  me;  so  you  must 
cuse  me.  It  would  contribute  to  vour  comfort  bv  destr 
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ing  mine.  If  you  haven't  any  friends  to  nurse  you  in  y< 
helpless  condition  I’ll  do  it  myself,  if  you’ll  permit  nj£.” 

“Say,  don’t  you  lay  your  hands  on  me!  If  I  ever 
over  this  I  intend  to  have  it  out  with  you  if  I  have  to  foil 
you  all  around  the  world  to  do  so.” 

“You  are  a  worse  man  than  I  thought  you  were.  1 
haven’t  a  single  streak  of  manliness  about  you.  If  it  w 
in  my  power  to  heal  you  and  make  you  as  strong  as  ; 
ever  were  in  your  life  I’d  do  it  gladly,  for  the  privilege 
teaching  you  another  lesson.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you,”  returned  the  savage  bully.  “I 
lieve  you’d  cut  mv  throat  if  the  others  would  permit  you.” 

“1  don't  think  yon  believe  that,  Holder.” 

“Yes;  I  do” 

“Say,  do  any  of  you  fellows  believe  that  of  me?”  Fred 
asked,  turning  to  those  whose  prisoner  he  was. 

“I  don't.  I  don’t.  I  don’t,”  came  from  all  of  them. 

“Thank  you.  That’s  the  worst  opinion  I’ve  ever  had  a 
man  to  express  of  me  in  my  life.  I've  always  tried  to  play 
fair  with  everybody.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  had  a  fight  with 
any  one  in  my  life  that  wasn’t  forced  on  me.  The  first  time 
I  met  Holder  he  forced  one  on  me,  and  certainlv  he  won’t 
deny  having  forced  me  to  fight  him  the  second  time.” 

“Xot  a  bit  of  it !”  protested  Holder.  “The  others  forced 
me  to  fight  you.” 

“Xo;  we  didn’t.  We  simply  forced  you  to  give  him  just 
half  a  show.  We  tied  his  right  arm  to  his  body  for  you.” 

“That’s  all  right;  you’ve  taken  him  away  from  me  and 
gave  him  a  chance  to  do  me  up;  but  if  I  get  over  this  I’ll 
see  vou  again  about  it.” 

w  (7 

“What  are  you  .going  to  do  if  you  don't  get  over  it?”  one 
of  Fred’s  captors  asked  him. 

“That  ends  it,  of  course;  but  if  it  is  possible  for  my  ghost 
to  chase  you  I'll  make  every  one  of  you  commit  suicide.” 

They  were  a  lionet  less  lot  of  fellows,  and  laughed  at  him. 

Nny,  said  one,  “if  I  catch  your  ghost  following  me 
around  I'll  have  some  fun  with  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  can’t  hurt  a  dead  man.” 

“No,  nor  a  dead  man  can’t  hurt  a  live  one,  either.”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “There  arc  no  such  things  as  ghosts.  They 
arc  simply  the  effect  of  a  disordered  imagination.  T’ve  in- 1 
vest igated  a  number  of  ghost  stories,  and  always  found! 


they  were  anything  else  but  ghosts.  \^hen  a  man  leaves 
this  world  he  never  comes  back  to  it,  save  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  ignorant,  superstitious  people.  I've  seen  strange 
specters  disperse  a  crowd ;  send  them  Hying  in  a  panic,  but 
when  I'd  start  direct  towards  it  myself  it  got  out  of  the  way. 
because  they  were  not  in  my  imagination  at  all.  I've  played 
ghost  to  frighten  others  for  the  fun  there  was  in  it,  when 
T  was  at  school,  and  know  there's  nothing  ?lse  in  the  world 
that  will  so  easily  give  a  man  a  fright  if  he  believes  in  the 
existence  of  such  things.” 

-1™ 't  you  believe  there  are  such  things  as  ghosts?” 
.ers  asked.  “Haven’t  you  heard  of  houses  be¬ 
nd  nobody  could  live  in  them?” 
heard  of  them  often.  I’ve  heard  of  peculiar 
made  until  the  occupants  of  the  house  would 
panic  of  fright;  but  they  were  not  made  by 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  They  have  no  voices. 
*for  good,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  They  live 
isordered  imaginations  of  superstitious  people, 
s  been  one  of  the  strangest  things  to  me  why 
liould  be  afraid  of  a  dead  one.  It's  only  live 
ver  feared.  If  I  know  that  a  man  is  dead  I  no 
any  fear  of  him,  however  much  I  may  have 
vhen  he  was  alive.  Those  who  believe  in  ghosts 
em  in  the  daytime.  It's  always  in  the  shadow 
because  they  see  things  dimly  which  they  don't 
or  hear  noises  thev  can't  account  for;  hence, 
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their  imagination  at  once  calls  up  all  the  ghost  stories  they 
have  ever  heard.  A  man  once  planted,  if  not  molested, 
never  returns  to  earth  again.  I  can  whale  all  the  ghosts 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  first 
man  on  it  died.”  * 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men.  “I 
know  that  I  nearly  killed  myself  once  running  from  a  ghost, 
and  here's  this  tenderfoot  saying  there's  no  such  things.” 

“You  can  prove  it  for  yourself,”  said  Fred.  “The  next 
time  you  see  one  make  a  break  to  catch  it,  ana  it'll  skip  out.” 

“Xot  on  your  life,”  returned  the  other.  “You  don't 
catch  me  chasing  no  ghdst.” 

“Xow,  tell  me,”  Fred  asked,  in  a  laughing  way,  “what 
can  a  ghost  do  to  you  ?  All  the  ghosts  I  ever  heard  de¬ 
scribed  were  mere  apparitions,  which  you  could  see  through ; 
that  moved  noiselessly;  made  no  tracks,  but  glided  by  just 
like  a  puff  of  smoke.  Just  think  for  a  moment,  what  harm 
can  it  do  vou?  True,  it  fills  your  soul  with  a  nameless 
terror,  the  result  of  superstition,”  and  he  looked  around  at 
the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  puzzled  as  to  what  sort  of  a  reply 
to  make. 

“Well,”  said  one,  “I  don’t  know  what  it  could  do.  I 
never  intend  to  stand  up  and  give  one  a  chance  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  me.  I'll  skip  out.” 

“How  strange!”  laughed  Fred.  “You  wouldn't  run  from 
a  live  man ;  you'd  draw  your  gun  and  fight  it  out  with  him. 
but  let  a  strange,  misty  shadow  appear  in  human  shape,  your 
hair  stands  on  end,  and  you  do  the  best  running  of  your 
life  to  get  away  from — what?  A  mere  shadow.  Xow,  let 
mo  tell  you  what  an  old  man  once  said  about  these  things. 
Ho  had  the  same  views  that  I  have.  It  was  this:  ‘If  a  man 
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dies  and  goes  to  Heaven,  lie  has  wo  desire  to  come  back  to 
earth.  If  he  goes  below,  the  Old  Fellow  in  control  down 
there  won't  let  him  out  for  fear  he  won't  show  up  again.'  “ 

“But,  can  Old  Nick  keep  his  ghost  from  wandering 

about ?” 

‘‘Yes.  The  ghost  is  his  spirit,  isn’t  it?” 

“1  dunno  what  it  is,"  said  the  fellow. 

“Yell,  we  know  that  his  body  lies  in  the  ground  where 
it  was  planted,  and  we  suppose  that  the  soul,  the  ghost  and 
the  spirit  means  one  and  the  same  thing;  so  if  Old  Nick 
hasn't  control  of  him  after  he  gets  him  how  would  he  ever 
be  able  to  keep  him  in  the  fire  ?  Of  course  everyone  if  they 
could  would  get  out  of  the  fire  and  stay  out  if  he  could.” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  vou  do  either.” 

“I  don’t  claim  that  I  do.  But  all  the  same  I  have  my 
ideas  about  it,  and  they  are  such  as  I  have  just  given  you. 
In  mv  dreams  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  friends  that  had  \ 
long  been  dead.  That’s  a  different  matter.  They  never 
bothered  me  when  I  was  awake.  No  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  account  for  dreams — why  you  see  certain  things  when 
you  are  asleep.  I’ve  fallen  asleep  myself,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  would  dream  that  I  was  somewhere  else  ten  thousand 
miles  away — reached  there  instantly.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  explain  these  things.  The  ancients  used  to  call 
them  visions,  and  frequently  they  make  very  strange  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  minds  of  the  dreamers.  I  have  had  dreams 
that  I  never  will  forget,  because  they  made  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  onAmv  mind,  but  I  never  had  any  except  when  I  was 
asleep.  My  body  would  be  lying  in  the  bed,  and  yet  my 
mind  would  be  instantly  transported  ten  thousand  miles 
away,  where  everything  seemed  as  natural  as  life;  yet  in  a 
flash  I  would  awaken  and  find  myself  where  I  first  lay 
down.  When  one  is  dreaming  be  is  not  aware  of  it,  but  he 
finds  it  out  as  soon  as  Jie  awakens.” 

“Well,”  said  one,  “you  know  that  every  man  experiences 
a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.” 

“Yes;  the  great  majority  of  people  do;  yet  a  soldier  never 
has  that  feeling  when  he  sees  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dead  men  scattered  over  a  battlefield.  They  lie  down  and 
-deep  under  the  stars  with  dead  men  lying  all  around  them; 
yet  a  person  who  dies  a  natural  death  in  a  bed,  from  dis¬ 
ease,  strangely  fills  others  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  they 
can’t  account  for.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  it?”  another  asked. 

“It’s  environment;  one’s  surroundings.  His  education 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it — imagination  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  but  that’s  getting  away  from  the  subject.  A  dead 
man  can  do  no  harm  to  any  one  else,  for  his  existence  in  this 
life  has  entirely  disappeared.  I  once  heard  of  an  Irish 
wake  where  the  physician  had  announced  the  fellow  dead, 
but  he  made  a  mistake.  He  was  only  in  a  trance,  which 
verv  closely  resembled  death.  On  the  night  of  the  wake 
when  thf'  men  and  women  were  wailing,  he  sat  up  in  his 
coffin  and  looked  around  as  though  greatly  surprised,  and 
there  wa-n’t  a  whole  window  left  in  the  house.  Everyone 
went  through  them  headforemost.  Not  one  thought  of 


“Great  coyotes !”  exclaimed  one,  “I  would  have  gone  with 
them.” 

“So  would  I,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  I  held  the  same  views 
about  such  things  as  you  do.  There  was  a  case  in  England 
once  where  two  men  made  an  agreement  that  whichever 
died  first  should  appear  to  the  other  one  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  do  so.  One  of  them  died  a  few  weeks  later,  but 
the  other  one  never  received  a  visit  from  his  friend.” 

“What  would  he  have  done  if  he  had?” 

“He  would  quietly  have  tried  to  open  communication 
with  him,  for  he  was  not  at  all  superstitious.  If  I  had  a 
dear  dead  friend  to  appear  before  me/  and  I  could  recognize 
him,  do  you  suppose  I  would  fly  from  him?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  would  do  my  best  to  talk  with  him.” 

“But  you  say  a  ghost  can’t  talk.” 

“No;  I  never  heard  of  one  talking,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  wouldn’t  run  away  from  one.  All  these  things  are  mere 
matters  of  superstition.” 

Holder,  lying  there  on  his  bed,  was  a  deeply  interested 
listener  to  all  that  passed.  He  had  always  been  superstitious 
about  such  matters  himself,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  ever  heard  the  existence  of  ghosts  denied.  He 
mentally  pronounced  Fearnot  a  foolish  youth,  who  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  hut  at  the  same  time  his 
argument  had  a  strange  effect  upon  him,  not  as  much  so  as 
on  some  of  the  others.  First  impressions  are  always  hard¬ 
est  to  get  rid  of,  for  they  are  generally  the  most  lasting. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  said  one  of  the 
men,  “but  when  it  comes  to  investigating  ghosts  I’ll  let 
somebody  else  do  my  share  of  it.” 

“That’s  me,”  said  another. 

“That’s  just  what’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows,”  laughed 
Fred.  “It  seems/o  be  constitutional  with  you,  but  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent  with  me.  If  I  see  anything  I  don't  understand  I'm 
not  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.  T  want  to  know  what  it  is, 
how  it  is  and  why  it  is.  From  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years 
old  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  intended  to  learn  how  to  do 
things  just  as  others  do.  If  I  found  a  schoolmate  getting 
ahead  of  me  in  books,  or  in  play,  I  set  to  work  to  get  ahead  , 
of  him.  When  I  found  others  that  were  better  boxers  than  I 
was  I  made  up  my  mind  to  practice  till  I  got  ahead  of  them. 

If  I  was  outrun  bv  another  boy  I  practiced  till  I  beat  him. 
And  it  was  the  same  with  marksmanship.  My  motto  was  to 
AVork  and  Win,’  and  it  is  only  by  hard  work  that  a  man 
can  reach  perfection  in  anything.  A  man  never  becomes  a 
learned  man  until  he  studies  and  thinks  hard.  I’ve  always 
had  an  ambition  to  excel  in  everything.  T  took  pride  in 
winning  the  first  prizes  in  all  games  of  sport.  My  am¬ 
bition  ran  that  way,  and  it’s  the  same  with  my  friend  01- 
cott,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine.  I  can  hit  anything 
that  I  shoot  at  if  it  is  in  range  of  my  gun,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  strange  thing  to  me  why  a  man  who  aims  at  a  target 
anil  misses  it  should  be  satisfied  with  it.  A  bullet  will 
always  go  just  where  you  aim.  Of  course  success  in  marks¬ 
manship  requires  a  steady  nerve  and  a  good  eye.  Sights 
are  placed  on  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  aiming,  and  a” 
misses  are  the  fault  of  the  marksman.” 

They  sat  there  in  the  log  cabin  before  a  roaring  fire  in 
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the  wide  open  fireplace,  talking  till  a  very  late  hour.  It 
must  have  been  near  midnight,  when  they  were  startled  by 
a  knocking  on  the  door. 

One  of  the  men  arose,  went  to  it,  and  asked: 

“Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  me — Bob  Winslow.” 

The  man  knew  him  as  a  cowboy  in  Braham’s  employ,  so 
be  flung  the  door  open,  and  the  fellow  stalked  inside,  looked 
around  at  the  party  and  then  at  Holder  lying  on  the  bed 
with  his  face  and  head  bandaged  up. 

“Hello!  What's  happened?”  he  asked. 

“Holder’s  hurt,”  said  one  of  the  party. 

“Well,  Mr.  Braham  sent  me  over  to  see  why  he  hadn’t 
heard  from  him.” 

“Well,  you  know  the  reason  why  now.  He  has  got  four 
or  five  ribs  broken,  an  arm  fractured,  to  say  nothing  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  bruises.” 

“ How  did  it  happen?” 

“Why,  in  a  fight,  of  course;  but  you  can  go  back  and  tell 
Braham  that  his  man  is  here,  and  if  he  wants  him  he  can 
come  and  get  him.” 

The  cowboy  looked  at  Fearnot  sitting  before  the  fire  on  a 
bench,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  he  was  not  tied  up  as 
a  prisoner. 

He  asked  no  questions  inside,  but  beckoned  to  one  of  the 
others  to  follow  him  out. 

In  a  little  while  the  other  returned  and  Braham’s  man 
was  not  seen  again. 

Fred  suspected  that  he  had  been  posted  and  sent  back 
with  a  report  to  the  ranchman. 

He  was  right,  buj,  he  couldn't  help  wondering  if  Braham 
would  wait  till  daylight,  or  come  over  at  once. 

A  little  after  midnight  he  turned  to  his  captors  and 

asked : 

»  #* 

“Say,  are  you  fellows  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  all  night 
this  way?”  ' 

“No;  but  we  frequently  do  so.” 

“Well,  what's  the  matter  with  lettinsr  me  lie  down  on  the 
floor  and  get  a  bit  of  sleep?” 

“\\  e'd  rather  have  you  sit  up  with  us  and  talk,”  said  one. 

“There's  no  sense  in  that,”  he  replied.  “If  you  are 
afraid  I  will  get  away  fr6m  you,  let  two  of  you  take  turns 
in  watching,  and  change  every  hour  or  two?  The  truth  is 
1  am  very  sleepy.” 

“All  right;  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  then.” 

“Thank  you,”  and  he  walked  over  to  a  corner,  where  he 
lay  down  on  the  floor,  all  but  two  of  the  others  following 
his  example. 

In  a  little  while  the  cowboys  were  snoring  for  all  they 
were  worth.  Fred,  however,  was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  making  a  pillow  of  his  coat  as  well  as  he  could  he  was 
soon  soundly  sleeping  himself. 

It  was  daylight  when  he  awoke,  feeling  considerably  re- 
freshed,  but  felt  the  effects  of  the  hard  wooden  bed. 

Two  of  the  cowboys  were  already  up,  preparing  a  break¬ 
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“What  do  you  know  about  making  coffee?”  one  of  the 
cowboys-  asked. 

“  I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  you  do, 
judging  from  that  you  gave  me  to  drink  last  night'.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  make  it?” 

“By. pouring  boiling  water  on  the  coffee  instead  of  boil¬ 
ing  it.” 

“How’s  that?”  the  fellow  asked.  “What’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?” 

“The  .difference  is  this:  When  you  boil  it  all  'the  good 
flavor  passes'off  in  steam;  but  if  you’ll  first  boil  the  water, 
then  throw  the  coffee  into  it,  set  it  aside  where  it  will  keep 
hot  without  boiling,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  you'll  find  it 
twenty-five  per  cent,  better  and  as  clear  as  brandy.” 

“But  how  will  you  get  -the  strength  of  the  coffee  if  you 
don’t' boil  it?” 

“Why,  the  hot  water  .draws  the  strength  of  it  out  with¬ 
out  dispersing  it  in  steam.  Just  let  me  show  you.” 

They  had  nothing  but  a  tin  coffee  pot  to  make  the  bever¬ 
age  in;  so  Fred  placed  it  on  the  coals,  filled  with  water. 
When  it  boiled  he  put  the  coffee  in  and  set  it  close  enough 
to  keep  hot  without  boiling.  Then  he  assisted  in  prepar¬ 
ing  some  jerked  beef,  whilst  another  made  bread  in  what  is 
known  as  a  Dutch  oven. 

When  the  meal  was  ready  Fred  carried  a  breakfast  to 
Holder  in  his  bed,  but  found  him  in  a  high  fever.  The 
wounded  jaw  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  eat  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  badly  swollen  and  so  painful  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  that  he  wouldn’t  even  take  a  sip  of  the  coffee. 

“Say,  where  do  you  get  cold  water  about  here?"  he  asked 
one  of  the  cowboys.  “That  will  do  him  more  good  than 
anything  we  can  give  him.” 

“I’ll  get  some,”  said  the  fellow,  taking  a  pail  and  going 
for  it. 

“Say,  ‘tenderfoot,’  this  is  the  best  coffee  I  ever  tasted,” 
said  a  cowboy,  sipping  it  from  a  tin  cup. 

“I  expected  that."  said  Fred.  “It's  strange  you  fellows 
never  do  any  thinking,  but  go  right  along  taking  things 
just,  as  they  come.  When  you  boil  tea  or  coffee,  the  best 
part  of  it  goes  off  in  steam,  as  I  said  before,  and  the  longer 
you  boil  it  the  poorer  it  will  become.” 

Every  one  praised  the  coffee,  declaring  it  the  best  they 
ever  drank. 

“ Now,  how  many  of  vou  will  remember  how  to  make  it?" 
Fred  asked. 

“I  reckon  I  will.  The  only  difference  between  your  way 
and  mine  is  you  boil  the  water  first,  while  l  always  boiled  it 
with  the  coffee  in  it.” 


“That's  right,"  laughed  Fred, 
things.” 


“  I  set1  you  know  a  few 


fast. 

“Say,"  said  Fred,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  “let  me 
fellows  how  to  make  good  coffee." 


show  you 


“  A  ou  bet  1  do!  And  1  can  do  a  few  things,  too." 

1  hey  had  scarcely  finished  their  breakfast  when  they 
heard  the  patter  of  u  horse’s  hoofs  outside  the  cabin. 
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“I  hope  that's  the  doctor,”  remarked  Fred,  “for  if  that 
fever  is  permitted  to  go  on.  Holder  won't  last  more  than 
fortv-eight  hours.” 

%  c 


**\\ell,  it  isn't  the  doctor,”  said  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
peeped  out  through  a  crevice  in  the  log  cabin. 

“Who  is  it  then?”  another  asked. 

“It's  Brahain.” 


Every  man  rose  fo  his  feet  and  looked  at  Fearnot,  who 

seemed  to  be  as  cool  as  at  any  time  since  he  fell  into  their 

«/ 

hands.  They  all  started  toward  the  door,  leaving  him  be¬ 
hind  near  the  fire. 

The  latter  noticed  that  the  man  who  had  his  revolver 
sticking  in  his  belt  was  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
others.  He  crept  up  to  him  and  deftly  transferred  the 
weapon  to  his  own  pocket,  without  the  man  feeling  it  in  the 

least. 

The  man  in  the  bed  might  have  been  able  to  see  him,  but 
he  was  burning  with  fever,  and  looking  up  towards  the 
roof  of  the  cabin,  instead  of  at  the  men  crowding  around 

the  door. 

Quick  as  a  dash  Fred  mentally  resolved  to  sell  his  life 
dearly  rather  than  give  up  the  weapon.  It  was  completely 
concealed  from  view  in  his  trousers'  pocket.  True,  he  had 
on  his  belt  under  his  coat,  but  he  dared  not  carry  it  there. 

“So  you've  got  him,  have  yon?”  he  heard  Braham  say  as 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

“Yes;  we’ve  had  him  ever  since  the  fore  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  yesterday,”  answered  one  of  the  cowboys. 

“Why  didn't  vou  send  word  to  me,  then  ?” 

“Holder  had  charge  of  him,  and  in  trying  to  do  him  up, 
got  badlv  hurt  himself,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
.going  to  pull  through  or  not.” 

“Well,  send  him  out  here,”  ordered  Braham. 

The  men  stepped  aside  and  one  of  them  pushed  Fred  out 
of  fhe  door,  where  the  two  confronted  each  other. 

Thev  looked  into  each  other’s  eves  for  nearly  five  minutes 
without  a  word  being  spoken. 

Finally  Braham  said : 

“Fearnot,  I’ve  come  for  your  hair,  every  one  on  your 

|  head.” 

“Why  didn't  you  come  to  town  after  it  instead  of  hiring 
men  to  capture  me  and  bring  me  out  here  to  you?”  Fred 

inquired. 

“That’s  my, business.” 

“Yes;  the  business  of  a  sneaking  coward.” 

“You’d  better  be  shy  with  such  remarks  as  that,”  said 
Braham,  his  eyes  snapping. 

“That’s  all  right.  I  know  to  whom  I’m  talking.  You 
are  nothing  but  a  human  coyote;  hired  men  to  catch  me  bv 
striking  a  cowardly  blow  behind  mv  back.  If  you  had  but 
t\l(.  thousandth  part  of  manhood  about  you,  you  would  have 
tnet  me  face  to  face  instead  of  resorting  to  sufh  a  sneaking 


method.” 


“Oh,  I’ll  meet  you  face  to  face  when  I’ve  taken  your 
-.calp.  I’ve  no  intention  of  taking  the  hair  from  a  dead 

man’s  head  ” 

“  Do  you  expect  to  get  it  by  yourself?” 


Id 


“I  expect  to  have  you  tied  up  and  take  my  own  time 
about  plucking  you.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  to  have  me  tied  for  you,  eh?” 

“Yes;  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  better  treatment.” 

“Really  now,  do  you  think  that?” 

“Yes ;  I  do.” 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  have  me 
tied  up  that  you  may  pluck  all  the  hair  off  my  head,  when 
I  won’t  be  able  to  resist?” 

“Yes.  Then  I’ll  turn  you  loose  and  fight  it  out  with 
vou.” 

V 

“Why  not  fight  it  out  with  me  first?  A  bald-headed 
man,  you  know,  can’t  put  up  much  of  a  fight.  Why  not  get 
my  hair  just  as  I  got  yours?"  I  could  have  cut  your  jugular 
just  as  easily  as  I  did  a  lock  of  your  hair,  and  no  one  would 
have  blamed  me  for  it.  You  were  at  mv  mercy,  and  had  I 
been  a  man  of  your  stripe  I  would  have  had  no  mercy  on 
you.” 

“Talking  won't  do  you  any  good.  We'll  fight  it  out  after 
you've  given  up  your  hair.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  give  up  my  hair  without  a  fight.” 

“Tie  him  up,  boys,”  said  Braham  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice. 
_  Some  three  or  four  of  the  men  started  toward  him,  but 
quick  as  a  flash,  and  to  their  utter  consternation,  lie  whipped 
out  his  revolver  and  faced  them,  saying: 

“Back,  now,  or  six  of  you  will  die  right  here !” 

The  men  backed  away  very  promptly. 

Braham  hissed  out  an  oath  and  asked  how  it  was  that  he 
was  still  armed,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
reached  back  for  his  own  revolver;  but  before  he  could  draw 
it,  Fred  fired  and  broke  his  arm. 

He  gave  a  start  when  lie  felt  the  shock  of  the  bullet,  and 
knew  what  had  happened  to  him. 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him !”  he  yelled,  and  the  other  fellows 
drew  their  weapons,  but  still  hesitated. 

Braham  was  trying  to  reach  his  weapon  with  his  left 
hand,  but  it  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  him  to  do. 

“Keep  your  left  hand  above  your  head,”  said  Fred,  “or 
I’ll  break  that  arm  for  you.”  * 

“Kill  him  !  Kill  him!'’  hissed  the  ranchman  to  his  cow¬ 


boys. 

One  of  them  fired  a  shot,  and  the  bullet  knocked  Fearnot 's 
hat  off  his  head.  The  next  instant  a  startling  veil  was 
heard  from  the  woods  scarcely  fifty  yards  away,  and  the 
sound  hAd  scarcely  died  out  before  Sam  Innes  and  Terry 
Olcott  dashed  from  the  bushes,  revolvers  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  fray. 

“Good  for  you,  boys!”  cried  Fred. 

The  cowboys  darted  back  into  the  cabin,  but  Braham 
stood  where  lie  was,  held  at  bay  by  Fred’s  revolver. 

“What  a  cowardly  lot  you  are!”  sung  out  Fred  to  the 
cowboys.  “Come  out  here  and  fight  it  out  like  men  !” 

“Yes;  they  are  a  lot  of  cowards!”  hissed  Braham. 

“Of  course  they  are — yet  they  are  just  as  much  men  as 
you  ar^.  Now,  if  there’s  another  shot  fired  from  fhe  cabin 
we’ll  burn  if  down.” 

“Let’s  do  it  anvbow,”  said  Sam  Innes. 

(‘Oh,  no!  There’s  a  wounded  man  in  there,  and  the  other 
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fellows  are  not  as  bad  as  you  might  think.  They  gave  me 
a  show  yesterday  afternoon  that  T  wouldn't  have  gotten 
without  them.  If  they’ll  keep  quiet  and  not  interfere  we’ll 
do  the  same  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.” 

“What’s  their  game,  Fred?”  Terry  asked,  and  in  a  few 
words  Fred  told  the  story  of  what  had  happened  since  he 
left  the  hotel. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Sam.  “What's  the  matter 
with  wiping  out  the  whole  gang?  They  are  nothing  but  a 
lot  of  robbers.” 

“They’ve  got  a  lot  of  my  money,”  said  Fred,  “which,  of 
course,  makes 'them  robbers.  ” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  that  money  or  kill  the  last  one  of 
them,”  put  in  Terry. 

“See  here,  ‘tenderfoot’,”  came  from  the  cabin,  “if  we 
choose  to  do  so,  we  can  wipe  all  three  of  you  out  at  one 
volley,  but  we  won’t  do  anything  if  you’ll  go  on  about  your 
business.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Come  away,  boys;  but  we’ll 
take  Braham  with  us.” 

“You  let  Braham  alone,”  said  some  one  from  the  cabin. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Sam  dashed  up  to  Braham  and  stood 
in  a  line  behind  him,  making  him  the  only  one  exposed  to 
fire  from  the  cabin. 

Fred  reached  back,  caught  the  ranchman  by  the  waist  and 
in  that  way  marched  out  of  range  of  the  cowboys'  revolvers. 

When  they  were  about  two  hundred  yards  Way,  they 
stopped  in  the  woods. 

“What  were  they  trying  ,to  do  to  you,  Fred?”  Terry 
asked. 

“Braham  had  just  ordered  the  cowboys  to  tie  me  up  so 
he  could  pluck  all  the  hair  off  my  head.  They  rushed  at 
me,  I  drew  my  gun,  stood  them  olf,  and,  when  Braham  was 
reaching  for  his  revolver,  I  fired  and  broke  his  pistol  arm.” 

“Good;  now  what’s  the  matter  with  taking  his  scalp?” 
said  Sam,  stepping  up  to  the  ranchman  and  yanking  a 
handful  of  hair  from  his  head. 

“By  the  everlasting  hills,  Sam,  if  you  do  that  again,  I’ll 
put  a  bullet  through  you  !”  said  Fred  in  a  burst  of  righteous 
indignation.  “You  are  no  friend  of  mine  if  you  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  wounded  man,  unless  he  continues  fighting.” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Sam.  “I  didn’t  know  you  con¬ 
sidered,  him  a  man.  He  is  nothing  but  a  treacherous 
coyote.” 

“Well,  these  people  around  here  say  he  is  a  man.  If  he 
was  able  to  continue  the  fight  I'd  scalp  him  if  I  could,  or 
rather  I’d  take  the  hair  off  his  head.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  Terry  asked. 

“Let  him  go,  of  course.” 

“Well,  of  all  dratted  fools  I  ever  met,  you  are  the  worst !” 
blurted  out  Sam. 

“That’s  all  right.  lie  is  my  prisoner  and  wounded.  If 
he  were  not  wounded  I  would  do  unto  him  as  he  would  have 
done  unto  me.  dust  take  his  gun  away  from  him.  and  let 

hi _ .  _ .  f% 

im  go. 

“Why  not  take  him  to  town  and  land  him  in  jail?” 
“What’s  the  use?  ’Pilose  fellows  in  the  cabin  hack  there 
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him  by  coming  back  out  West  here  to  appear  again-t  him, 
only  to  see  him  acquitted.  He'll  have  to  have  that  arm 
amputated,  and  t.*at  will  keep  him  from  forgetting  me  the 
rest  of  his  life.” 

“All  right.  Have  your  own  way  about  it,”  said  Sam. 
“I’ve  got  a  lock  of  his  hair,  anyway.” 

Braham  never  uttered  a  word  whilst  the  boys  were  talk¬ 
ing,  and  when  Terry  relieved  him  of  his  revolver  he  turned 
and  walked  back  to  the  cabin;  whilst  the  boys  went  the 
other  way. 

Before  they  reached  the  main  road  Fred  had  learned 
from  the  boys  how  they  had  found  out  where  he  was. 

“We  were  at  the  hotel  last  night,”  said  Terry,  “when  a 
doctor  came  up  and  said  he  had  met  you  five  or  six  miles ' 
out  in  the  country,  with  a  lot  of  cowboys,  and  that  he  had 
patched  up  the  lariat  man,  who  had  an  arm  and  four  or 
five  ribs  broken,  and  judged  that  you  had  been  mixed  up  in 
another  fight  with  him.  We  tried  to  get  him  to  guide  us 
out  to  the  place,  for,  as  you  know,  it  was  a  very  dark  night, 
and  he  declined  to  do  so.  We  knew  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  we  started  out  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
for  us  to  see  our  way.  He  had  given  us  a  pretty  good  de¬ 
scription  of  the  locality.  When  we  reached  the  spring  by 
the  roadside  we  knew  we  were  to  take  the  next  turn  to  the 
left.  We  followed  it,  and  when  we  heard  two  pistol  shots 
ran  forward  for  all  we  were  worth.” 

“You  were  just  in  time.  The  first  shot  was  mine,  but 
the  second  one  came  from  the  cabin,  and  here's  where  the 
bullet  went,”  and  taking  his  hat  from  his  head,  he  whirled 
it  around  on  his  finger,  which  passed  through  the  bullet 
hole.  ) 

“Free],  I’ll  have  a  grudge  against  you  as  long  as  I  live,” 
said  Sam,  “for  not  letting  us  clean  out  the  whole  gang.” 

“That  would  do  no  good,  old  man.  I  don’t  want  to  kill 
anybody,  and  as  long  as  I  get  off  alive  myself  I  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  damage  that  has  been  done.  I  stood  ready, 
though,  to  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  I  could,  and  I  felt  sure  of 
getting  some  of  them.” 

“That's  all  right.  It’s  no  satisfaction  to  me  to  kill  a 
thousand  men  if  I  am  killed  myself,  for  a  dead  man  has 
no  fun.” 

“I'm  afraid  there’s  a  good  deal  of  the  savage  in  you  vet. 
Sam,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes.  A  lot  of  it,  and  I'm  glad  I've  got  it.  I’m  gentle 
enough  when  treated  kindly,  but  when  it  comes  to  this  sort 
of  thing  I'm  like  a  terrier  in  a  rat  pit,  who  goes  in  to  clean 
out  evervthinor  in  it.” 


“That’s  all  right  for  terriers,  but  it  won't  do  for  men  in 
this  age  and  day.  Those  fellows  are  worse  punished  than 
you  think.  That  lariat  man  is  about  as  badly  done  up  as 
any  man  I  ever  saw  to  be  alive.  His  richt  arm  is  broken. 
Right  cheek  split  open  and  four  or  five  ribs  broken.  He  is 
now  lying  in  the  cabin,  actually  burning  up  with  fever,  and 
I'm  afraid  he  won't  pull  through.” 

Phe  deuce  you  are!  Do  you  want  a  brute  like  him 

pull  through?” 

“  l ps.  1  like  to  have  people  rvmemlvr  me. 
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mnv  change  the  whole  current  of  his  life  and  make  a  good 
man  of  him." 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  Fve  got  the  same  idea  of  those 
fellows  that  Sheridan  had  of  the  Indians.  He  said,  you 
know,  that  the  only  good  Indians  were  dead  ones.” 

"\es.  So  he  did,"  laughed  Fred,  “and  he  wasn’t  very 
tar  wrong.  It  was  his  business  to  kill,  hut  not  ours.  He 
was  a  soldier,  authorized  by  the  government  to  kill,  whilst 
we  are  not.  Soldiers  who  kill  others  are  not  responsible 
personally  for  what  they  do,  but  we  are.” 

"Here's  the  spring,"  exclaimed  Terry.  “I  think  it  is 
about  the  best  water  1  ever  drank.” 

“I  think  so,  too,"  said  Fred,  “but  while  I  was  drinking 
it.  the  treacherous  blow  was  delivered  on  the  back  of  my 
head.  I  think  I  was  hit  with  a  revolver,  and  but  for  my 
hat  it  would  have  probably  fractured  the  skull.  As  it  is,  it 
didn't  broak  the  skin,  but  I  saw  a  lot  of  fireworks  in  the 
shape  of  stars,  and  I’ve  got  the  bump  yet  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  put  in  its  appearance.  The  truth  is  it  was  a  close  call 
all  round,  and  but  for  you  two  boys  I  would  probably  have 
been  wiped  out.  Having  a  gun  in  my  hand,  it  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  fight  to  a  finish  to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands 
again.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  money  you 
were  robbed  of?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  I’ll  think  about  that  when  I  get  to 
the  hotel.  I  am  not  disposed,  though,  to  quietly  submit  to 
the  loss.” 


* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'  * 

FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  SHERIFF. 

On  reaching  the  hotel  Fred  and  Sam  went  up  to  their 
room,  whilst  Terry  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  as  to  where 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  could  be  found. 

He  learned  that  he  lived  in  another  town,  and  was  about 
to  telegraph  for  him,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  better  first  consult  a  lawyer.  There  were  three 
lawyers  in  the  little  town,  and  he  at  once  repaired  to  the 
office*  of  one  of  them,  who  was  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age. 

“Are  vou  ready  for  business?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Yes.  I'm  always  ready,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  know  anything  about  law?” 

“A  little  bit,”  said  the  other.  “I  managed  to  be  admitted 

the  bar  and  have  done  some  legal  work  since  then.” 

“Well.  I  want  a  lawyer  who  not  only  knows  something 
about  the  law,  but  who  has  the  nerve  and  pluck  to  fight  his 
best  friend  in  the  court  room  as  hard  as  he  would  his  worst 
enemy.” 

“All  right.  Put  is  there  any  money  in  it  for  me?” 

“Plenty  of  it,”  said  Terry,  drawing  a  roll  of  bills  from 
hi-  pocket.  “How  much  of  a  retainer  do  you  want?” 

“That  depend-  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.” 

“All  right,”  -aid  Terry,  laying  a  flfty-dollar  bill  on  % 


table,  “just  sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  listen  to  my  tale  of 
woe.  ” 

The  young  lawyer  sat  down  wondering  what  sort  of  a 
client  he  had. 

Terry  rapidly  told  the  story,  and  when  he  had  finished 
it,  the  young  lawyer  remarked  : 

“I  was  an  eye  witness  of  Fearnot’s  duel  with  Braharn,  as 
well  as  with  Holder,  and  I  regard  him  as  a  most  remark¬ 
able  young  man.  I  expected  he  would  have  more  trouble 
with  those  fellows,  but  1  eertainlv  can’t  believe  that  Braharn 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  robbery,  because  he’s  regarded 
all  through  this  county  as  an  honest,  square-dealing  man.” 

“None  of  us  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
it;  but  those  who  captured  Fearnot  certainly  got  it.  He 
went  out  with  three  men,  who  disappeared  after  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head.  A  few  minutes  before  that  they  were 
joined  by  four  others  at  the  spring,  and  it  lies  between  the 
seven  of  them.” 

“Do  you  know  their  names?” 

“Not  one  of  them,”  said  Terry,  “but  I’m  quite  sure  the 
livery  stableman  knows  who  the  men  are  who  went  out  with 
him.  The  other  four  probably  belong  on  Braham’s  ranch. 
We  never  learned  their  names,  but  Fearnot  says  that  the 
men  admitted  to  him  that  Braharn  had  hired  them  to  catch 

him  and  deliver  him  to  Holder:  and  that  Holder  was  to 

/  ^ 

turn  him  over  to  him  when  he  got  through  with  him.  All 
of  them  are  witnesses  to  what  occurred  when  Braharn 
showed  up  this  morning.” 

“Well,  we  can  make  a  case  against  him  for  false  im¬ 
prisonment,  if  we  can  prove  that,”  said  the  lawyer,  “and 
as  he  is  a  responsible  man  we  can  recover.” 

“Yes;  I  understand  that,”  said  Terry,  “but  that  high¬ 
way  robbery  was  committed  by  the  others.  We  don’t  care 
two  cents  for  damages,  but  we  would  like  to  land  them  be¬ 
hind  prison  bars.  If  you’ll  get  the  sheriff  down  here  we 
will  not  only  pay  all  expenses,  but  will  serve  as  deputy 
sheriffs  with  him,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  lawyer.  “I’ll  telegraph  to  the 
sheriff’s  home  at  once.  He  lives  in  a  town  a  little  farther 
east  of  here.” 

“Is  he  a  plucky. fellow?”  Terry  asked. , 

“Yes;  not  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody.” 

“All  right.  Send  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrives  let 
us  know  up  at  the  hotel.” 

Terry  #left  the  lawyer’s  office  and  returned  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  found  Fred  and  Sam  preparing  to  go  out  to  see 
the  livery  stableman  about  the  horse  which  had  been  hired 
there  the  day  before. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Terry?”’ Fred  asked  him. 

“Been  hunting  for  the  sheriff.” 

“Did  you  find  him?” 

“No;  be  lives  in  the  next  town  east  of  here  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  I’ve  got  a  young  lawyer  who  is  anxious  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  has  telegraphed  for  him  to  come  down  at  once. 
He  says  you  can  make  a  clear  case  of  false  imprisonment 
against  Braharn,  provided  you  can  prove  that  lie  hired  those 
men  to  capture  you,  and  that  a  case  of  highway  robbery 
can  he  made  against  the  seven  men  who  did  the  business.” 
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“  1  knew  all  that  before,"  said  Fred,  “but  all  the  wit¬ 


nesses  are  enemies  of  ours  instead  of  friends." 


“Well,  Sam  and  1  saw  enough  out  there  to  corroborate 
your  story." 

“Very  true,  but  we  are  strangers  and  Braham  is  a  man 
of  large  influence."  , 

“What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Sam  asked.  “Are  you 
going  to  let  those  fellows  go  scot  free?"  1 

“No;  I’m  going  to  let  the  law  say  who  we  can  convict, 
and  those  who  are  acquitted  we  will  administer  personal 
punishment  to  ourselves.” 

“Good!  Good!"  and  Sam  jumped  up  and  cracked  his 
heels  together  as  though  highly  delighted. 

They  went  down  to  the  livery  stable,  where  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Fred,  exclaimed : 

“Hello!  Where’s  my  horse ?”  1 

“Hasn't  he  come  back?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Thunder!  No.  Where  did  you  leave. him?” 

“About  six  or  seven  miles  out  in  the  country/ within  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Braham’s  ranch.” 

“What  did  you  leave  him  there  for?” 

J 

“Couldn't  help  it.  He  was  taken  away  from  me.” 

“Why,  how's  that?” 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “do  you  know  the  names  of  those  three 
men  who  went  out  with  me  yesterday  ?” 

“Yes,”  and  he  called  over  their  names,  which  Terry  wrote 
down  in  a  little  notebook. 

,  i 

“Do  you  know  where  they  live?”  Fred  asked. 

“They  are  cowboys.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  lives  on  the 
Braham  ranch,  and  the  other  two  some  three  or  four  miles 
west  of  there,  unless  they  have  made  a  change  recently.” 

Then  Fred  told  him  just  what  had  happened  to  him  the 
day  before. 

“Say,”  said  the  proprietor,  shaking  his  head,  “T  don’t 
believe  Braham  had  anything  to  do  with  that.  He  is  not 
that  sort  of  a  man.” 

/ 

“I  didn't  think  he  was  either,”  said  Fred,  “but  all  the 
same  he  put  in  his  appearance  this  morning  at  Holder’s 
cabin,  and  ordered  the  men  there  to  tie.  me  up  so  he  could 
take  alFthe  hair  off  of  my  head  when  I  couldn't  resist  him.” 

“‘Are  you  sure  of  that  ?” 

“Of  course  I  am.  I  was  right  there.  I  snatched  a  re¬ 
volver  from  the  belt  of  one  of  the  men  and  shot  Braham, 
breaking  his  right  arm.  He  ordered  the  fellows  to  kill  me, 
and  when  one  shot  was  fired  these  two  friends  of  fnine  ap¬ 
peared  just  in  time  to  save  me  from  "being  wiped  out.” 

The  liver}-  stableman  was  so  astonished  that  he  couldn’t 
sefrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the 
story. 

Fred  was  a  little  bit  angered  and  remarked  that  he  didn’t 
care  a  snap  whether  hi*  believed  the  story  or  not:  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  lying  about  anything,  but  was  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  Holder's  broken  banes  and  Braham’s  arm  cor¬ 
roborate  his  story;  that  bis  two  friends  who  rescued  him 
could  easily  establish  their  reputation  as  honest,  truthful 


“All  right,”  said  the  stableman.  “I  ll  send  two  men  out 
there  to  make  inquiries.” 

From  the  stable  the  boys  went  to  the  voung  lawyer’s  of- 
flee.  He  had  prepared  the  necessary  documents  for  Fred 
to  sign,  an  application  for  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

Fred  signed  the  papers  and  by  the  time  the  sheriff  ar¬ 
rived  the  warrants  had  been  issued. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  sheriff  Fred  recognized  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage,  for  he  could  read  it  plainly  in  his  face. 

His  name  was  Howard. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  Fearnot.  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him  and  introduced  Sam  and  Terry. 

“Thank  you.  You’ve  been  getting  into  mischief,  have 
you  ?” 

“I  don't  know  that  we’ve  been  in  mischief,  but  we've  had 
a  little  trouble.”  *  i 

“Most  Tenderfeet'  who  come  out  here  do  get  into  a  little' 
trouble,”  the  sheriff  laughed. 

“Say,  Sheriff,”  said  the  lawver,  “they  look  like  ‘tender- 

feet,’  but  if  they  are  we  never  had  anything  like  them  out 

•  * 

here  before.'  They’ve  licked  everything  they've  been  up 
against  so  far.” 

“Oh,  they  have,  eh?  What  do  they  want  me  to  do  then? 
Do  they  want  me  to  arrest  a  man  after  they've  licked 
him?”  ' 

f  ' 

The  lawyer  laughed  and  told  the  story  just  as  he  had 
gotten  it  from  Terry. 

“All,  I  understand!”  said  the  sheriff.  “I  think  T  per¬ 
sonally  know  some  of  those  fellows.  .  I'm  Veil  acquainted 
with  Braham,  but  certainly  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
robbery.”  s  - 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  that  myself,"  put  in  Fred,  “but  1 
haven't  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  hired  them  to  capture 
me.  In  fact,  the  men  admitted  it." 

“Well,  we'll  go  out  and  see  him  about  it  anv  wav,”  re- 
marked  the  sheriff. 

“Haven't  you  any  deputies  in  this  place.  Mr.  Sheriff?" 
Fred  asked. 


“Yes.  I  have  a  deputy  in  every  town  in  the  county.” 

“That  means  that  you  have  only  one  here,  then.” 

“Yes;  one  in  each  place.  I  find  it  very  convenient  to 
have  them  distributed  around  that  way.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  having  us  three  sworn  in  as 
deputies  for  this  particular  occasion.” 

“I  don't  think  it  at  all  uecessarv.  I  don't  apprehend 
anv  trouble  at  all  in  making  the  arrests.” 

“You  will  let  us  go  with  you,  will  you?” 

“Yes.  1  want  you  to  go,  for  it  will  be  necessary  foi  you 
to  identify  the  men  whose  names  we  haven’t  got  on  thc-e 
warrants.” 


“All  right.  We'll  go,  and  each  of  us  will 
Chester,  too.” 

“That  isn't  uecessarv,”  returned  the  sheriff. 


have  a  Win- 
“I  presume 


young  men. 

“If  you  can  send  one  or  two  men  out  there  nfter^vour 
horse  I’ll  pay  their  expenses.” 


each  one  of  you  has  a  revolver.” 

“Yes.  But  let  me  tell  you.  those  fellows  will  fight  be¬ 
fore  thev  will  submit  to  an  arrest.” 
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“1  don  t  think  so.  They  seldom  put  up  a  fight  after  T 
get  after  them,  for  they  know  me.” 

“Clad  to  hear  you  are  a  man  of  that  kind,’’  said  Fred.  “  I 
believe  they've  found  out  something  about  me,  too.  Rut 
the  reason  whv  I  suggested  Winchesters  is  that  with  a 
weapon  of  that  kind  l  can  reach  out  farther  after  them.” 

Stitt  the  sheriff  suggested  that  they  take  only  small  arms 
along. 

On  leaving  the  lawyer's  office  the  sheriff  went  to  the 
livery  stable  to  procure  horses. 

The  liveryman  was  a  friend  of  his,  but  remarked  that  he 
had  lost  a  horse  by  hiring  him  the  day  before  to  Fearnot. 

“Don't  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “ I’m  ready  to 
put  up  the  horse’s  value  right  now  with  the  sheriff,  if  you 
wish  to  have  me  do  so.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  fellow.  “I've  sent  two  men 
out  looking  for  him,  and  perhaps  they  may  find  him.” 

Four  horses  were  saddled  for  them,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  they  were  on  their  way  out  to  Braham’s  place. 

When  they  reached  the  spring  the}’  stopped  to  take  a 
drink  of  the  cold  water,  and  while  there  Fred  explained 
how  he  had  been  knocked  senselew  as  he  was  taking  his  last 

“That  was  a  cowardly  thing,”  remarked  the  sheriff. 

“So  it  was,  and  T  don’t  believe  that  it  was  in  the  original 
programme.  I  had  won  about  five  thousand  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  horse  swapping  convention,  and  they  doubtless 
thought  1  had  the  money  with  me.  I  had  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  though,  and  they  got  every  penny  of  it.” 

Fred  piloted  them  to  Holder’s  place,  where  they  found 
the  doctor  and  a  cowboy  looking  after  the  wounded  man. 

Fred  eyed  the  cowboy  keenly,  but  failed  to  recognize  him 
as  one  of  the  party  who  had  captured  him. 

Holder  was  completely  out  of  his  head,  from  the  effects 
of  the  fever.  \ 

“Can  you  pull  him  through,  Doctor?”  the  sheriff  asked 
the  physician. 

“I  don’t  know.  The  educes  are  rather  against  him,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Has  he  been  able  to  talk  any  since  I  left  here?”  Fred 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  been  here  about  a  half  hour  now, 
and  found  this  man  taking  care  of  him.” 

“He  has  been  out  of  his  head  all  day,”  said  the  cowboy. 

“Pull  him  through,  Doctor,  if  you  can,”  said  Fred,  “and 
if  he  dies  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  lose  .your  fee.” 

“Thank  vou,”  .said  the  doctor.  “That  is  kind  of  vou.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  you  to  lose  anything  by  it.  I'd  much 
rather  see  him  live  than  to  go  under,  although  he  is  no 
friend  of  mine.” 

“I  should  think  not,”  returned  the  physician  with  a 
pmj]o,  “and  I  can’t  see  wherein  you  have  any  cause  to  be  a 

friend  of  his.” 

“1  haven’t,  but  at  the  same  time  T  take  no  pleasure  in 
being  the  means  of  putting  a  man  under  ground,  no  matter 
what  grudge  I  may  have  against  him.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  how 

tom  'am"  to  br^ak  him  up  so  badlv?” 


“None  whatever,”  and  he  told  the  story  of  how  the  fight 
was  brought  about  and  how  it  was  fought. 

Both  the  doctor  and  the  sheriff  were  so  astonished  that 
they  were  actually  incredulous. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  right  arm  was  tied  to 
your  side,  and  that  you  inflicted  all  that  damage  with,  your 
foot  ?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“Yes.  I  do.  That  is  precisely  how  it  happened.  When 
I  tripped  him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  I  broke  one  or  two 
ribs  at  the  first  kick,  and  he  rolled  over.  1  didn’t  let  him 
get  up  again,  for  I’m  a  pretty  hard  kicker.  It  was  the  first 
kick  that  knocked  him  out.” 

“It,  seems  incredible,”  remarked  the  sheriff. 

“Not  at  all.  He  was  down,  and  I  let  him  have  the  kicks 
so  fast  he  had  no  time  to  get  up.  I  was  satisfied  that  my  life 
depended  on  the  result  of  the  fight,  so  i  kicked  hard  and 
fast.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  over  and  see  Braham.” 

“I  left  him  about  two  hours  ago,”  said  the  doctor.  “I 
had  to  amputate  his  right  arm.” 

“That’s  too  bad,”  remarked  the  sheriff. 

“Yes.  But  I  haven’t  one  particle  of  sympathy  for  him,” 
remarked  Fred.  “It  was  a  very  dirty  piece  of  business  for 
a  man  of  his  age  and  influence  to  be  engaged  in.” 

“  1  have  nothing  to  say  about  that,”  the  doctor  returned, 
“but  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  Fearnot  to  keep  away 
from  his  ranch,  as  he  has  an  eighteen-year-old  son,  who  has 
sworn  to  kill  him  on  sight.” 

“Very  foolish!  Very  foolish!”  remarked  the  sheriff, 
“but  all  the  same  he'll  go  there  with  me  to  identify  the  men 
these  warrants  call  for.” 

“Then  you’d  better  look  out,  for  he  has  a  Winchester  in 
the  house.” 

“I'll  take  care  of  him,”  remarked  the  sheriff. 

“Say,  Sheriff,  you  made  a  mistake  in  not  letting  us  bring 
Winchesters  along,”  said  Terry. 

“  No.  I  don’t  think  that  young  Braham  would  fire  on 
anybody  in  mv  company.” 

“Ts  he  a  good  shot?”  Sam  Innes  asked. 

“1  don’t  know  about  that,  but  there  are  Winchesters  on 
all  of  these  ranches,  and,  of  course,  there  are  some  pretty 
good  shots.” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  the  Winchester,”  remarked 
Fred.  '  .  - 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should.  If  you  keep  cool  and  let 
me  do  the  talking  we’ll  have  no  trouble.” 

They  left  Holder’s  cabin  and  rode  over  to  Bra  ham’s 
ranch,  where  the  sheriff  dismounted  in  front  of  the  gate, 
which  was  fully  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  hitched 
his  horse  and  went  in,  leaving  the  three  boys  to  wait  for 
him. 

CHAPTER  VTT. 

“he  has  more  pluck  titan  sense.” 

Just  before  the  sheriff  reached  the  house  Sam  suggested 
to  Fred  that  they  dismount. 
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“What  for?”  Fred  asked. 

“We  are  too  conspicuous  targets  in  the  saddle,”  was  the 
reply. 

“So  we  are,  but  I  guess  nobody  wants  to  shoot  us;  still 
we  won't  take  any  chance,”  and  he  dismounted,  as  did  Terry 
and  Sam  also. 

The  sheriff  disappeared  through  the  door,  and  was  gone 
fully  a  half  hour. 

He  was  evidently  in  consultation  with  the  ranchman. 

The  boys  were  quietly  discussing  the  matter,  when  a 
youth  about  Terry’s  size  came  from  round  the  house,  with 
a  Winchester  in  his  hand.  He  stopped  and  gazed  at  them 
for  nearly  five  minutes,  as  if  undecided  what  to  do. 

‘‘You  want  to  look  out  for  that  chap,  Fred,”  said  Terry 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “he  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
shoot.” 

“No;  that  isn't  his  trouble,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  puzzled 
to  know  which  of  us  is  the  one  he  wants.” 

“That's  what's  the  matter,”  remarked  Sam. 

He  was  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  at  that  distance 

«/  *  ’ 

lie  was  unable  to  distinguish  one  of  the  boys  from  the  other. 
The  trouble  was  he  had  never  seen  Fearnot;  hence  his  hesi¬ 
tation.  > 

Finally  he  sung  out : 

“Which  of  you  fellows  is  Fearnot?” 

“Come  down  and  we'll  introduce  you  to  him,”  Fred  an¬ 
swered. 

“Let  him  show  himself,”  came  back. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “Do  you 
want  to  shoot  him?” 

“That’s  just  what  I'll  do  when  I  find  out  which  he  is.” 

“Come  down  here  to  him.  He  won’t  hurt  you.” 

The  young  fellow  started  down  towards  the  gate,  hold¬ 
ing  his  rifle  in  readiness  for  instant  use.  When  he  was  in 
about  ten  or  fifteen  paces  of  the  gate  lie  saw  the  muzzles  of 
three  revolvers  covering  him  from  each  saddle. 

He  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  said : 

“You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me.” 

“Yes;  and  we’ll  drop  you  if  you  don’t  drop  that  gun.” 

“You  are  three  to  one,”  he  returned;  N 

“No,  we  are  not.  A  Winchester  gives  you  the  advantage. 
You  drop  that  gun  now  and  no  harm  will  happen  to  you.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  drop  it.” 

“\es,  you  will.  When  I  count  three  if  you  don't  I'll 
drop  you,”  and  Fred  began  counting,  but  before  the  sound 
of  the  word  “two”  had  died  away,  the  young  man  very 
quickly  deposited  his  gun  at  his  feet. 

“Now,  you  go  back  to  the  house  and  let  that  gun  lie  there 
till  we  get  through  with  our  business,”  Fred  ordered,  “but| 
if  you  want  a  little  exercise  without  any  danger  of  being 
killed,  just  come  out  here  and  we  ll  have  a  wrestle.” 

“I  m  not  wrestling  with  men  of  your  stripe.” 

“\\  hat  s  the  matter  with  you.  Ain't  you  the  son  of  your 
father?  Are  you  afraid  you  will  lose  some  of  vour  hair?” 

“No.  My  hair  is  in  no  danger.  It’s  yours  you  want  to 
look  out  for.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  take  it  up.  do  vou  ?“ 

“  Yes.  That*-  ju-»t  what  I  want  to  do.” 


“Does  your  pop  know  it?” 

“1  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not,  and  don’t  care.” 

“Well,  you'd  better  go  back  and  get  his  opinion  about  it. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  his  experience  has  been.” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  and  I'm  willing  to  take  the  chances.” 

“I  guess  not,”  laughed  Fred,  “unless  you  are  hid  behind 
a  bush  somewhere  and  blaze  away  at  me  without  warning.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  that,  just  step  out  from  behind  that 
horse  and  give  me„a  chance  at  you  with  this  Winchester.” 

“Look  here,  Kid,  you'd  better  wait  till  your  beard  grows 
before  you  go  around  hunting  trouble.  You  are  too  young 
to  die  yet.” 

“Not  at  all.  I’ve  known  babies  to  die  in  this  country.” 

Fred  saw  that  he  was  an  extremely  plucky  fellow,  but 
lacking  in  good  judgment.  He  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
hurt  him,  but  was  fully  convinced  that  the  young  fellow 
was  determined  to  shoot  him  if  he  got  the  chance.  To  save 
himsvelf  he  would  be  compelled  to  disable  him  in  some  way. 
probably  as  he  had  done  his  father. 

“Say,  Sam,”  he  said  turning  to  Innes,  “I  don't  want  to 
hurt  the  kid.  Go  out  there  and  remove  that  rifle,  and  then 

I'll  see  if  I  can  make  friends  with  him.” 

0 

Sam  put  up  his  revolver  and  started  towards  the  youth, 
who  at  once  made  a  motion  to  pick  up  his  rifle. 

“Look  out !  If  you  touch  it  I'll  down  you,”  said  Fred. 

The  young  fellow  hesitated,  but  as  he  didn't  straighten 
up,  Fred  again  warned  him. 

On  reaching  him,  instead  of  picking  up  the  gun,  Sam 
caught  young  Braham  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  saying: 

“Corpe  along  with  me,  Sonny.  We  are  not  going  to  hurt 
you,  but  want  to  talk  to  you  as  your  father  ought  to  have 
done.” 

I 

He  was  a  very  muscular  young  chap,  and,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  along  quietly,  he  gave  Sam  a  tremendous  thump  in  the 
ribs,  saying : 

“Keep  your  hands  off,  sir!” 

Sam  wheeled,  gave  him  a  couple  of  whacks  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  with  the  remark: 

“.You’ve  pluck  enough,  but  no  sense.” 

Then  he  slung  him  around  a  few  times  merely  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  resistance  was  useless;  but  the  voutli  fought 
like  a  wildcat. 


“Say,  Terry,  he’s  a  hot  member,  isn't  he?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes.  I  don’t  think  he  has  much  grav  matter  in  his 
head.”  ' 

“\\  ell,  have  you  seen  anybody  out  here  who  has?” 

“No.  Every  head  I've  hit.  since  I  came  here  gave  out  a 
.hollow  ring.” 

“Bring  him  out.  Sam,”  laughed  Fred. 

It  took  Sam  a  couple  of  minutes  to  get  the  voting  fellow 
to  the  gate. 

“Say,  what  s  the  matter  with  you ?'**  Fred  asked,  going  up 
to  him  after  Sam  had  fetched  him  out. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.”  was  the  reply. 

•“There  isn’t,  eh?  Why  you  ought  to  bo  in  the  lunatic 
asylum.  If  your  father  couldn't  get  a  wav  with  me,  how  ifl 
i lie  world  did  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  you  could*  1>.> 
you  think  for  a  moment  that  I’d  let  vou  walk  out  with  •? 
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ride  and  boro  a  hole  through  me?  1  have  one  particular 
idea  about  how  1  want  to  die,  and  that  is  by  old  age.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  good  talker,  1  hear,  but  1  intend  to  have 
it  out  with  you  some  day.” 

“Have  you  ^aid  anything  to  your  father  about  it?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“Well,  I'd  advise  you  to  do  so.  You’ll  live  a  great  deal 
longer  if  you  follow  his  advice.  1  don't  want  to  hurt  you. 
1  ve  got  nothing  in  the  world  against  you.” 

“That's  all  right.  I’ve  got  enough  against  you.” 

Just  then  the  sheriff  came  out  of  the  house,  having  fin¬ 
ished  his  interview  with  the  ranchman. 

As  he  came  down  the  walk  towards  the  gate  he  noticed 
the  Winchester  lying  on  the  ground.  lie  picked  it  up, 
looked  at  it,  and  saw  that  the  chamber  was  filled  with  shells. 

“Say,  Sheriff,”  called  Fred,  “young  Braham  here 
brought  that  out  to  bore  holes  through  me.” 

“He  did,  eh?”  and  with  that  he  proceeded  to  empty  the 
chamber  of  the  cartridges. 

Then  he  laid  it  down  where  he  found  it,  and  joined  the 
boys  just  outside  of  the  gate. 

“Look  here,  Henry,”  said  he  to  the  youth,  “you  want  to 
go  slow  about  that  sort  of  business,  or  I  shall  have  to  put 
you  under  lock  and  key.  You  skm  to  forget  that  people 
have  the  right  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  and  do 
a  little  shooting  if  it’s  necessary.  When  it’s  a  fair  fight 
the  law  has  little  to  do  with  it,  but  it’s  different  when  you 
deliberately  kill  another  without  provocation.” 

“Haven’t  I  had  provocation  enough?  Haven’t  I  the 
right  to  take  up  my  father’s  fight  and  carry  it  out?” 

“Yes;  when  your  father  is  in  a  fight  you  are  justified  in 
going  to  his  assistance;  but  he  is  not  in  a  fight  now.  He 
has  been  knocked  out,  and  if  you  renew  it,  it’s  a  different 
matter.  It’s  then  a  case  of  revenge,  and  if  you  resort  to 
that  it  might  become  my  very  unpleasant  business  to  put  a 
halter  around  your  neck.” 

“No  danger  of  that,  sir,”  laughed  Terry.  “Instead  of 
'.falling  into  your  hands,  the  undertaker  will  have  to  take 
charge  of  him.” 


“Very  likely,”  remarked  the  sheriff,  “but  I’m  giving  him 
a  little  bit  of  good  advice,”  and  then  turning  to  the  youth 


he  added : 

“I  understand  you  have  threatened  to  kill  Fearnot  on 
ght.” 

“Yes,  and  1  intend  to  do  so,  too.” 

Upon  that  the- sheriff  seized  him  by  the  collar,  saying: 
“Come  along  to  town  with  me,  and  I’ll  put  you  under 


bond  to  keep  the  peace.” 
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sheriff,  you  can  wager  that  he  will  soon  land  behind  the 
asylum  bars.” 

The  young  fellow  was  pretty  badly  frightened  when  he 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  he 
hadn’t  a  word  to  say  until  the  officer  spoke  to  him,  saying : 

“You  must  call  up  one  of  the  men,  and  let  him  tell  your 
father  to  send  some  one  to  town  to  give  bond  for  you.” 

“Say,  Sheriff,  I’ll  keep  the  peace,”  he  replied. 

“I  don’t  think  1  can  take  your  word  for  it,  Henry.  I’m 
quite  surprised  at  you.  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than 
to  make  a  threat  of  that  kind  in  my  presence.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Braham  appeared  and  called  her  son. 

“Mother,  the  sheriff’s  got  me,”  he  called  back  to  her. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Howard*?”  she  asked. 

“I'll  have  to  put  him  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace.  He 
came  out  with  a  rifle,  and  swears  that  he  intends  to  kill 
Fearnot  on  the  first  opportunity.  You  know  what  my 
duty  is.” 
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“Mr.  Howard,  Henry  hasn’t  really  been  in  his  right  mind 
since  he  heard  that  his  father’s  arm  was  lost.  I  heard  him 
say  several  times  myself  that  he  intended  to  kill  him,  but 
I  didn’t  think  much  of  it,  as  it  is  perfectly  natural  under 
the  circumstances  for  him  to  talk  that  way.  I’ll  see  that  he 
doesn't  leave  the  ranch.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Mr.  Sheriff.” 

“Now,  Henry,”  said  the  sheriff,  turning  to  the  youth,  “if 
you’ll  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  remain  here 
on  the  ranch  without  leaving  it  for  three  months  I’ll  not 
take  you  to  jail.” 

“All  right  then.  Now,  I  want  you  to  mount  your  horses 
and  ride  over  the  ranch  with  -me.  I  must  see  some  of  the 
cowboys.  You  must  recollect  that  your  father  is  as  much 
to  blame  in  this  matter  as  Fearnot  is.  He  challenged  him 
to  fight  with  bowie  knives  and  got  the  worst  of  it.  You 
certainly  can’t  blame  Fearnot  for  defending  himself,  for 
you  would  be  blaming  your  father,  too,  who  did  the  same 
thing.”  > 

The,  youth  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  went  to  the  stable, 
saddled  a  horse  and  piloted  the  party  over  the  ranch  where 
the  cowboys  were  watching  the  cattle. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  mile  they  came  in  sight  of 
four  of  the  cowboys  on  horseback.  Two  of  the  men  sud¬ 
denly  put  spurs  to  their  bronchos  and  rode  at  full  speed  in 
the  direction  of  a  piece  of  timber  a  short  distance  away. 

“There  goes  two  of  them,”  said  Fred. 

“Arc  von  sure  of  that?”  Howard  asked. 

“No.  But  their  efforts  to  get  away  is  pretty  good  proof 
that  I'm  right.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  if  we  can  catch  them,”  and  the  next  in¬ 
stant  Sam,  Terry  and  Fred  made  a  dash  towards  the  timber 
to  intercept  them.  t 

Their  horses  were«evidently  better  ones  than  the  bronchos, 
for  they  gained  on  them  rapidly. 

When  within  about  seventy-five  yards  of  them  the  two 
cowboys  began  emptying  their  revolvers  at  them.  Of  course 
the  boys  returned  the  fire,  and  both  the  bronchos  were 
wounded. 
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A  couple  o£  minutes  later  they  were  prisoners.  Fred 
recognized  them  as  two  of  the  party  of  four  who  had  met 
him  at  the  spring,  and  had  carried  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Holder's  cabin.  One  of  them  he  recognized  as  the  man 
who  had  given  him  the  cowardly  blow  on  the  back  of  his 
head. 

“  You  are  just  the  chap  I'm  looking  for,”  said  lie.  “Drop 
that  gun  now,  or  I'll  make  six  holes  right  straight  through 
you.” 

The  fellow  dropped  his  revolver,  and  Fred  dismounted, 
went  at  him,  knocked  him  down,  danced  on  him,  kicked 
him  in  the  ribs  and  otherwise  handled  him  roughly. 

The  sheriff  dashed  up  on  his  horse  and  sternly  ordered 
him  to  desist. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as  that?”  he  asked. 

“Sheriff.,  he  is  the  cowardly  whelp  who  gave  me  that 
blow  on  the  back  of  my  head.  It's  only  in  return  for  that 
act  that  I'v. i  taken  my  revenge.” 


“All  right,  but  you  must  let  the  law  do  that  for  you. 


“No;  I  don't  want  the  law  to  handle  him  for  that  act; 
but  the  court  can  send  him  to  State  prison  for  robbing  me 
of  a  thousand  dollars.  He  may  not  have  gotten  it  all,  but 
1  guess  he  has  his  share  of  it.” 

“1  never  struck  the  blow  or  saw  any  of  your  money,” 
said  the  wounded  man. 

“Yes,  you  did,”  returned  Fred.  “1  heard  one  of  the  men 

ask  you  why  you  hit  so  hard,  and  you  replied  that  you 

wanted  to  make  sure  of  it.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  other 
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witnesses  will  admit  that  dr  not,  but  I  guess  I’ve  given 
you  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  blow,  anyway.” 

I  he  sheriff  put  handcuffs  on  the  other  cowboy,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  in  the  party,  but  denied  that  any  robbery 
had  been  committed. 

here  are  the  other  two  men  in  your  party?”  the  sheriff 
asked.  '  > 

“They  are  over  on  Jones’s  ranch  ” 

“  Do  they  belong  there  ?” 

“Yes.”  * 

“You  know  their  names?” 

“Yes;  but  I  don’t  care  to  give  them.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  see  about  that.” 

They  led  the  two  prisoners  back  to  the  house,  where  the 
wounded  man  complained  of  being  in  so  much  pain. he 
could  go  no  farther. 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  take  you  in  a  wagon.  A  doctor  can 
attend  to  your  injuries  in  town.” 

Young  Bra  ham  ordered  a  wagon  hitched  up,  and  a  lot  of 
straw  placed  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

“Now,  Mr.  Tnnes,”  said  the  sheriff,  “you  can  drive  them 
to  town,  whilst  Messrs.  Fearnot  and  Oleott  will  go  with  me 
over  to  Jones's  ranch.  1  don't  know  what  time  we  will 
reach  town,  hut  have  those  two  men  locked  up  until  we  get 
there.  If  any  friends  of  theirs  interfere  to  take  them  away 
from  you,  use  your  discretion  in  standing  them  off;  but 
don’t  do  any  shooting  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Vow,  Sam,  don't  lose  your  head,”  said  Fred.  “Just 
keen  cool.” 


“That's  all  right.  Buf  what  if  the  jailer  won’t  lock 
them  up?” 

The  sheriff  drew  a  notebook  and  pencil  from  his  pocket, 
wrote  a  single  line  and  signed  hfs  name  to  it. 

“Hive  that  to  him,”  he  said,  handing  it  to  Sam. 

Sam  at  once  drove  off  with  his  two  prisoners. 

The  sheriff  waited  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and,  turning 
to  Fearnot,  asked : 

“That  friend  of  yours  is  a  pretty  bad  man  in  a  scrim¬ 
mage,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes.  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  is.  About  one  of  the 
worst  I  ever  knew.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  FRED  CAPTURED  HIS-  CAPTORS. 

As  soon  as  Sam  Innes  and  the  two  prisoners  were  out  of 
sight  the  sheriff  led  off  in  the  direction  of  Jones’s  ranch.  It 
was  only  a  couple  of  miles  away  from  Braham’s  place,  and 
they  soon  reached  there,  as  lie  knew  everv  foot  of  the  conn- 
try. 

On  the  way  the  sheriff  expressed  his  doubts  about  the  two 
men  tliev  had  arrested  on  Braham’s  ranch  being  in  anv 
way  interested  in  the  robbery. 

“Why  so?”  Fearnot  asked  him.1 

“For  the  reason  that  had  they  done  so  they  certainly 
would  not  have  returned  to  the  ranch  to  wait  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.”  / 

“I've  been  thinking  of  that;  but  one  thing  I  am  positive 
about.  That  I  wasn't  robbed  before  1  reached  the  spring. 
Then  there  were  seven  of  them,  the  three  that  went  out  from 
town  with  me  and  the  four  that  came  up  after  them,  those 
two  fellows  being  two  of  them.” 

“When  did  you  miss  the  money?” 

“Not  until  my  hands  were  untied  at  Holder's  cabin.  I 
know  that  no  man  put  his  hands  in  mv  pockets  after  I  was 
placed  in  the  saddle  again  with  mv  hands  hound,  so  the 
robbery  was  committed  at  the  spring  as  I  lay  senseless  on 
the  ground  from  the  effects  of  that  treacherous  blow.  If  a 
man  robs  me  when  I'm  wide  awake  and  with  mv  wits  about 
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me  he  is  welcome  to  what  he  gets.” 

“That’s  mv  case,  too.”  remarked  Terrv. 

7  «/ 

“Well,  you  know  men  frequently  have  their  pockets 
picked  in  a  crowd.” 

“Yes,  but  you  can  bet  your  life  that  there  are  no  profes¬ 
sional  pickpockets  out  here  playing  cowboy !  I  know  that 
none  of  them  even  excited  my  suspicion  up  to  the  time  i 
reached  the  spring.  There  were  only  four  of  us  in  all.  and 
certainly  it  couldn  t  be  done  without  mv  knowledge.  But 
when  T  came  to,  the  three  men  who  had  piloted  the  wav  out 
there  had  disappeared,  and  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  * 
who  met  us  there.” 

“Then,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  the  guilty  one  i<.”  advised 
the  sheriff. 

I  don  t  think  so.  It  lies  between  the  seven  of  them  ” 
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4  Are  you  sure  you  had  the  money  with  you  when  you 

j  left  town.” 

“\e^;  I  had  my  hand  on  the  wad  two  or  three  times 
|  whilst  in  the  saddle.” 

”  W  ill  you  be  able  to  .prove  that  ?” 

“Prove  what ?  That  1  felt  the  money  in  my  pocket  whilst 
in  the  saddle  ?  1  don't  know  that  I  can,  but  I  can  prove 

that  1  had  it  just  a  few  minutes  before  I  started,  by  Olcott 
and  Innes.  I  can  also  prove  that  1  am  in  the  habit  of  carry¬ 
ing  even  larger  sums  than  that  with  me.  I  guess  Olcott 
has  a  similar  wad  in -his -own  pocket  now.” 

“So  I  have,”  said  Terry,  and  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket 
to  satisfy  the  sheriff  of  the  fact. 

‘‘The  truth  is  they  thought  I  had  a  larger  sum  >vith  me 
than  I  did,”  added  Fred. 

They  cut  across  a  part  of  Jones’s  ranch  in  order  to  make 
a  straight  cut  to  the  house,  and  in  doing  so  saw,  about  a 
half  mile  away,  a  party  of  four  or  five  cowboys  on  their 
bronchos,  watching  the  cattle  that  were  scattered  about, 
many  hundreds  of  them. 

“Are  those  Jones’s  men  out  there.  Sheriff?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.  We  are  on  his  ranch  now.  We  will  go  over  that 
way,”  and  turning  their  horses’  heads  that  way  they  struck 
up  a  brisk  canter  and  were  soon  in  hailing  distance  of  them. 
They  noticed  one  of  the  men  start  off  on  a  trot,  as  if  to  turn 
a  group  of  cattle  which  was  leaving  the  herd.  The  others 
waited  till  the  party  came  up,  and,  knowing  the  sheriff, 
greeted  him  cordially. 

“Hello!”  one  of  them  exclaimed,  turning  to  Fred.  “I 
saw  you  in  town  at  the  horse-swapping  convention.” 

“Yes;  I  was  there.  You  heard  that  my  ‘cadaver’  was 
stolen,  didn't  vou ?” 

“Yes.  Are  vou  out  looking  for  him?” 

%j  o 

“Partlv,  ves.  Have  vou  seen  anything  of  him?” 

“Xo.  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  any  of  our  crowd  stole 
him,  do  you  ?” 

“Xo.  I  don’t  suspect  any  particular  individual,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  was  stolen,  and  if  you  run  across  him  you  can 
keep  him  as  a  reward.”  , 

“Thunder!  You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?” 

“Yes.  I  mean  every  word  of  it.  He  wouldn’t  be  worth 
anything  to  anybody  but  me.” 

“How’s  that?  Won’t  he  sing  for  anybody  else  but  you?” 

“He  could  probably  be  trained  to  do  so,  but  a  greenhorn 
couldn’t  do  the  training.” 

“Where  is  that  man  going?”  the  sheriff  asked,  gazing  at 
the  one  who  had  ridden  away  from  the  party. 

“He  is  heading  off. that  bunch  of  cattle  out  there,”  re¬ 
plied  one  of  the  others. 

“Will  he  come  back  this  way?” 

“Yes.  If  he  succeeds  in  driving  the  cattle  back  into  the 

herd.” 

“Well,  what  if  he  doesn’t  succeed?  Where  will  he  go?” 

“We’ll  have  to  go  to  his  assistance  and  help  him  out.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  our  going  to  his  assistance  now? 

J  want  to  mi  him.” 

“What’s  the  matter.  Sheriff?  Do  you  think  he  has  got  the 
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“Xo;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  ‘cadaver,’  but  I 
want  to  see  him.  Can’t  one  of  you  go  with  us?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  they  started  off,  Olcott  and 
Fear  not  following. 

They  overtook  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from 
where  he  started.  He  had  his  sombrero  fulled  well  down 
over  his  eyebrows. 

Fred  rode  up  to  him,  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Hello!” 

The  man  put  spurs  to  his  broncho,  and  dashed  away  to 
head  off  a  single  cow,  and  Fred  dashed  after  him,  keeping 
up  almost  alongside  of  him,  actually  assisting  him  in  head¬ 
ing  off  the  cow  he  was  chasing. 

“See  here,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Fred,  “you  know  the 
sheriff,  1  suppose?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  growling  reply. 

“You  know  me,  too,  don’t  vou?” 

“Xo.  Don't  think  I  ever  saw  you  before.” 

“That’ll  do,”  and  Fred  whipped  out  his  revolver,  covered 
him  with  it,  with  the  remark: 

“You  want  to  be  careful  now.  The  least  attempt  to  draw 
your  gun  will  settle  you  for  the  rest  of  eternity.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  the  fellow  growled. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  But  l  want  you 
to  go  to  jail  and  make  some  explanation  as  to  what  became 
of  the  money  that  was  taken  from  my  pocket  at  the  spring.” 

“Great  coyotes !  What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“Besides  that,  I  want  to  settle  that  little  affair  with  you 
at  Holder's  cabin.” 

The  sheriff  and  Terry  rode  up  and  joined  them. 

“This  is  one  of  the  four  men,  Sheriff,”  said  Fred. 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?” 

“Positivelv  sure.” 

“All  right  then,”  and  the  sheriff  rode  up  alongside  of  the 
cowboy,  reached  over  and  took  his  revolver  from  his  belt, 
remarking : 

“Xed,  1  didn’t  think  that  of  you.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Sheriff?  I  don’t  understand  this 
thing.” 

“The  deuce  vou  don't !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “You  know  all 
about  it — more  than  I  do.  We’ve  got  the  fellow  who  gave 
me  that  cowardly  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  at  the  spring, 
and  the  other  one  who  was  with  him  from  Braham’s  ranch. 
Thev’ve  both  been  taken  to  town,  one  of  them  with  broken 
ribs  about  like  Holder.” 

“I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Yes,  but  you  saw  it  all,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes;  but  I  never  laid  a  hand  on  you.” 

“That’s  enough,”  said  the  sheriff.  “You  were  a  witness 
of  the  robbery.” 

“  I  didn’t  see  any  robbery  at  all.  They  merely  wanted  to 
take  him  to  Holder’s  cabin,  and  knowing  that  he  was  armed 
and  quick  to  shoot,  he  was  knocked  down  merely  to  disarm 
him.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  fellow  was  weakening;  so  lie  resolved 
instantly  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  he,  “I  was  robbed  of  a  thousand 
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clonal's# right  there  at  the  spring,  and  every  one  of  you  fel- 
lows.will  go  up  from  eight,  to  ten  years,  for  it's  a  plain  case. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  avoid  a  term  in  State  prison  you  can 
do  so  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  just  what  you 
know  about  it.  Ol  agree  not  to  prosecute  you  if  you  do  so. 
I  don’t  care  so  much  for  the  money  as  I  do  for  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  punishing  the  rascals  that  played  the  game  on  me.” 

“Well,  I'll  tell  all  I  know  about  ft.  The  money  was 
taken  by  Tom  Little,  and  we  all  agreed  to  let  him  hold  it 
for  us  so  that  it  couldn’t  be  found  in  our  possession  as  evi¬ 
dence  against  us.” 

“Tom  Little,  eh?”  said  the  sheriff.  “I  know  him.” 

“Which  one  was  Tom  Little?”  Fred  asked. 

“The  tall  man  with  the  brown  mustache,  who  came  out 
from  town  with  you.” 

“Ah,  yes.  He’s  the  chap  who  engineered  the  whole 
thing.” 

“Yes,”  and  the  cowboy  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

“What’s  become  of  him?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“I  don't  kiTow,  but  he  agreed  to  meet  us  in  town,  and 
divide  the  money  after  the  thing  had  blown  over.” 

“Got  confidence  in  him,  eh?” 

“Yes.  He  wouldn’t  go  back  on  us,  unless  he  left  for 
parts  unknown,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  do  that.” 

“Well,  you  must  go  to  town  with  me,”  said  the  sheriff. 

“What’s  the  use  of  that?  You  can  find  me  here  when¬ 
ever  you  want  me.” 

“I  don’t  do  business  that  way.  If  you  can  find  bail  you 
can  get  out  again  and  return  to  your  work.  If  you  can't 
you  must  stay  there  until  the  case  comes  up  in  court.” 

The  fellow  actually  turned  pale,  for  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  caught  in  a  trap  from  which  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
escaping.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  sheriff  was  a  man  with 
whom  it  was  extremely  dangerous  for  one  to  trifle. 

“Come  along-,”  said  the  sheriff,  turning  his  horse’s  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  other  cowboys  on  a  hill  about  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  away. 

The  others  followed. 

“Say,  we’ve  got  three  of  you  fellows,”  said  Fred.  “Where 
can  we  find  the  fourth  one?” 

“I  think  he  is  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ranch,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  cattle,”  replied  the  prisoner. 

“Well,  we  want  him.  Give  us  all  the  assistance  you  can, 
lor  it  will  be  to  vour  interest.  If  you  plav  fair  and  tell  a 
straight  story  you  will  not  be  prosecuted.” 

All  right,  but  I  11  have  to  leave  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

“Better  to  do  that  than  to  go  to  State  prison  for  eight 
or  ten  years.  You  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  remain  here 
anyway  after  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  hear  about  the 
dirty  business  you've  been  engaged  in.” 

“All  right,  but  don't  let  him  know  that  I  have  told  you 
anything.” 

The  sheriff  turned  his  horse's  head  in  another  direction, 
and  about  a  half  hour  later  came  across  four  other  cow¬ 
boys  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  ranch. 

The  one  they  were  after  didn't  recognize  either  the  sheriff 
or  Fearnot  until  they  were  in  speaking  distance  of  him. 


Then  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  put  spurs  to  his 
broncho  and  dashed  away  at  the  top  of  the  animal’s  speed. 

Fred  and  Terry  darted  after  him.  and  when  they'd  gone 
about  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  threatened  to  plug  him  in  the 
back  if  he  didn't  stop. 

The  fellow  lay  flat  on  the  broncho's  back,  and  urged 
him  to  greater  speed,  if  possible. 

“Say,  watch  me  raise  a  blister  on  his  back,  Fred.”  said 
Terry. 

V 

“Be  careful,”  returned  Fred,  “or  you'll  kill  him.  Better 
nip  his  right  thigh.” 

“All  right;  I  will,”  and  Terry  fired,  inflicting  a  flesh 
wgund  on  the  villain’s  right  thigh. 

But  it  didn’t  stop  him. 

“Stop,  you  fool!”  yelled  Fred,  “or  the  next  bullet  will 
put  an  end  to  you.” 

A  few  seconds  later  Fred  fired,  and  raked  the  fellow  for 
more  than  six  inches  along  his  right  hip.  That  brought 
him  up  to  a  round  turn  and  he  yelled  out : 

“Don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!”  jjj 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  running  away  for?”  Terry 
asked  as  he  rode  up  to  him. 

“What  are  you  chasing  me  for?”  he  asked  in  turn. 

“You’d  better  answer  questions  instead  of  asking  them.” 
said  Fred.  “You  know  me,  of  course.” 

“No  ;  I  don't.  Never  saw  you  before.” 

“Why  did  you  run  away,  then?” 

“I  was  running  from  the  sheriff.” 

“Say,  is  the  sheriff  after  you?” 

“Well,  three  months  ago  I  shot  a.  fellow  in  town,  and 
laid  him  up  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  I  was  expecting 
the  sheriff  to  come  out  after  me  all  the  time.” 

“Pretty  good!”  said  Fred.  “Haven’t  been  expecting  a 
visit  from  him  about  another  case,  have  you?” 

“No.  That’s  all  I’ve  ever  done.”  J 

“Didn't  get  mixed  up  in  a  little  bit  of  a  robbery  at  the 
lime  spring  the  other  day,  eh  ?” 

“No.  I'm  no  thief.”  y 

“Didn’t  join  three  others  in  capturing  a  fellow  to  take 
him  to  Holder’s  cabin,  eh?” 

“No.”  \ 

“Didn't  see  the  fight  with  Braham?  or  with  Holder  the 
same  dav.  did  you  ?” 

“No.”  -  | 

“Well,  there  are  three  other  fellows  who  say  that  you 
did.” 

“They  are  liars,  everv  one  of  them.” 

“Well,  1  saw  you  there  myself.  Am  I  a  liar?” 

The  fellow  looked  at  him  and  hesitated^ 

“Spit  it  out.”  said  Fred.  “If  you  tell  the  truth  no 
harm  will  come  to  you.” 

“Sav,  vou've  no  right  to  force  mo  to  call  vou  a  liar  and 
thus  give  vou  an  excuse  to  shoot  me.” 

“That's  all  right.  You  are  good  for  eight  or  ton  years 
in  State  prison.  The  man  who  struck  me  on  the  hack  of  the  i 
head  at  the  spring,  thus  giving  you  fellow#  a  chance  to 
clean  out  mv  pockets  of  all  the  money  l  had,  is  now  in  jail, 
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inone\  for  you  fellows  until  the  trouble  blows  over.  It 
wa>  divided  among  seven  of  you.  You  see  I’m  right  up 
with  you.  Here  comes  the  sheriff  to  take  you  to  the  jail. 
\ou  want  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  thing,  for  in  doing 

you'll  probably  get  your  sentence  shortened  to  two  or 

>  three  years.” 

% 

The  fellow  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sheriff,  who  was 
coming  with  Xed,  the  other  prisoner,  and  his  heart  failed 

•  him.  — 

“Say.  did  Xed  give  it  away?”  he  asked. 

“Xever  mind  who  gave  ft  away.  We’ve  got  you  dead  to 
rights,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  I’m  only  a  Tenderfoot,’ 
but  not  as  green  as  I  look.  When  I  go  camping  on  a  man’s 

>  trail  1  never  let  up  till  I  get  him.  We’ve  got  four  of  you 
fellows  now,  but  Little  and  the  other  two  we  haven’t  caught 
up  with  yet.” 

The  sheriff  rode  up. 

“This  is  the  fourth  one,  Sheriff,”  said  Fred. 

“Sure  of  it,  eh?”  / 

“Yes;  dead  sure.” 

“All  right.  I  haven’t  any  more  handcuffs  with  me,  but 
we'll  tie  him  up  with  a  lariat,”  and  with  that  he  disarmed 
the  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  give  up  the  broncho  to  the 
other  cowboys  -on  the  place,  and  proceeded  to  march  the 
two  prisoners  back  to  town. 

f  It  was  about  a  seven-milk  tramp,  and,it  was  after  sunset 
when  they  reached  there. 

*  - 

i  CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  FEARNOT  WON  OUT. 

Sam  Innes  was  at  the  hotel  waiting  for  them  when  they 
arrived. 

» 

“Have  any  trouble  with  your  prisoners,  Sam?”  Terry 
asked.. 

“Xone  whatever.  The  wounded  man  couldn't,  and  the 
other  didn’t  dare  to.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  them  ?” 

“One  is  in  a  cell,  and  the  other  in  the  reception  room  of 
the  jail,  where  he  can  have  light  and  air.  He  has  two  ribs 
broken,  and  the  doctor  thinks  he  is  hurt  internally.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  that  he  is,”  returned  Terry,  “for  Fred 
danced  on  him  at  a  lively  rate.” 

“So  he  did,  but  had  it  been  my  case,  he  wouldn't  have 
gotten  off  so  easily.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  catching 
the  other  two?” 

“Xot  much.  We  chased  one  about  a  half  mile,  gave  him 
a  couple  of  flesh  wounds,  which  eaused  him  to  come  to  a 
full  stop  and  surrender.” 

“Did  Fred  recognize  them?” 

“Ye- :  easily.  We  got  the  four  men  who  met  him  at  the 
-oring  and  downed  him,  but  we’ve  got  to  catch  the  three 
fellow-  who  rode  out  of  town  with  him.” 

“Cot  names ?” 

“  'it  * ;  the  sheriff  has.” 


“Did  you  find  out  anything  about  who  got  Fred’s 
money  ?” 

“Yes,”  and  Terry  told  him  what  one  of  the  cowboy  pris¬ 
oners  named  Xed  had  said  about  it. 

“Great  Scott!  What  a  pack  of  fools  they  were,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sam.  “Do  any  of  them  think  that  fellow  Little 
will  hold  the  money  to  divide  with  them?” 

“Yes;  they  seem  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  him.” 

“  Plow  credulous  some  people  are !” 

“Yes;  but  I  guess  the  others  all  swore  to  kill  him  if  he 
went  back* on  them.  As  a  general  thing  those  sort  of  fellows 
play  square  with  each  other.  There  is  an  oRl  saying,  you 
know,  about  “Honor  among  thieves.’  ” 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  it  often.  I  once  talked  with  an  ex- 
convict,  who  said  there  was  more  honor  among  thieves  than 
among  bankers ;  but  you  know  that  can’t  be ;  hence,  I  never 
took  any  stock  in  it.  But  I'll  put  up  a  thousand  dollars 
against  an  equal  sum  that  Little  has  skipped  out  with  the 
money,  and  that  neither  we  nor  his  pals  will  ever  see  him 
again !” 

“I  don't  know  but  what  I’d  make  such  a  bet  myself,”  re¬ 
turned  Terry. 

“Well,  I’d  double  it,”  added  Sam.  “But  tell  me,  did  you 
see  anything  of  young  Braham  ?” 

“No:  never  sdw  him  after  we  left  the  place.  He  stands 
in  great  fear  of  the  sheriff.” 

“Well,  you  may  not  think  so,  but  that  boy  is  dangerous. 
If  he  could  have  drawn  a  bead  on  Fred  he  would  have  done 
so  without  hesitation.” 

“Of  course  he  would,  and  I'm  glad  Fred  temporized  with 
him  as  he  did.” 

“Well,  see  here,  I  never  heard  the  sheriff  say  anything 
about  his  interview  with  Braham  in  the  house.  Did  he  tell 
you  anything  after  I  left  ?” 

“Xot  a  word.  We  didn’t  ask  him,  for  we  hurried  over 
to  Jones’s  ranch  after  the  other  two  fellows,  and  on  the 
way  back  to  town  with  them  we  avoided  mentioning  the 
subject  because  we  didn’t  want  the  prisoners  to  hear  what 
we  said.  He’ll  tell  us  about  it  to-morrow  probably.” 

“Do  you  think  he  put  him  under  arrest  ?” 

“If  he  did,  it  was  only  technical.  A  man  with  the 
landed  interests  that  he  has  here  certainly  wouldn’t  run 
away,  unless  his  life  was  at  stake ;  so  I  guess  the  sheriff 
merely  notified  him  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
but,  being  wounded,  lie  left  him  there  in 'charge1  of  his 
family.” 

“Yes;  that’s  it.  The  rich  man  receives  favors,  even  at 
the  hands  of  the  law,  which  is  supposed  to  be  impartial ; 
but  the  poor  man  is  dragged  to  jail  with  very  little  cere¬ 
mony.” 

“It’s  the  case  the  world  over,  Sam;  everywhere,  in  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  as  in  heathen  countries.” 

“Well,  it  ought  not  to  be.” 

“Xo.  But  nevertheless  it  is  true.  Of  course,  though,  if 
Braham  had  committed  murder  he  would  have  been  arrested 
and  brought  to  town,  where  he  could  easily, give  all  the  bail 
the  court  might  require;  and  those  cowboys  in  the  jail  can 
out,  too,  if  they  can  raise  the  bail ;  but  Ihere’s  the  point. 
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Personally  1  don't  think  that  Braliam  is  one  whit  better 
morally  than  any  of  those  fellows  who  captured  Fred  and 
went  through  him.” 

“Neither  do  1.  In  fact,  1  regard  him  as  worse.  I  never 
did  think  that  a  poor  ignorant  criminal  was  as  bad  morally 
as  an  educated  one,  who  had  been  reared  under  better  cir¬ 
cumstances;  for  certainly  they  were  not  exposed  to  the 
same  temptations.  When  a  man  is  starving,  and  he  steals  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  appease  his  hunger,  or  that  of  his  wife  and 
children,  I'm  blessed  if  I’d  prosecute  him,  even  if  he  took 
the  whole  bakery.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  found  out  that  he 
really  did  steal  to  save  himself  or  his  family  from  starv¬ 
ing,  I’d  send  him  a  cartload  of  provisions  for  them.” 

“Sam,  old  man,  your  heart,  gizzard  and  liver  are  all  in 
the  right  place',”  laughed  Terry  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

“How  about  my  kidneys?”  Sam  asked. 

“Didn't  know  you  had  any.” 

“I  guess  I  have.  I  went  to  a  doctor  once  to  know  what 
was  giving  me  such  an  almighty  backache,  and  he  said  it 
was  my  kidneys,  and  gave  me  medicine  that  suppressed  the 
trouble  in  a  few  days.” 

“Good  doctor,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes;  a  very  good  one.  At  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a 
visit.”  i 

“That’s  cheap  enough  if  his  prescriptions  were  effective.” 

“Bless  you,  yes!  I  was  suffering  great  agony.” 

The  news  of  the  arrest  created  no  little  excitement  in 
the  town,  and  many  citizens  came  in  to  learn  the  particulars. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent  the  wealthy 
ranchman  was  concerned  in  it.  He  had  many  strong  friends 
in  the  place,  and  naturally  they  were  interested. 

One  of  them  asked  Sam  Innes  what  the  charge  against 
him  was. 

“False  imprisonment,  and  hiring  men  to  capture  Fcar- 
notJ,  who  robbed  him  of  all  the  money  in  his  possession  at 
the  time.” 

“Surely  Fearnot  doesn’t  make  such  a  charge  as  that 
against  him,  does  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  he  hired  men  to  rob  him?” 

“Oh,  no!  Fearnot  doesn't  think  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  that.  Two  of  the  men  were  his  own  ranchmen,  and 
Fearnot,  when  they  had  him  a  prisoner,  heard  them  talking 
about  his  having  hired  them  to  capture  him,  turn  him  over 
to  Holder,  who  was  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  then  notify  him  to  come  and  get  his  re¬ 
venge  for  having  suffered  defeat  at  his  hands.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  make  any  jury  in  this  county  believe 
that  Braham  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  Sam,  “but  all  the  same  he  came  to 
Holder's  cabin  ns  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  Ordered  the  men  to  seize  him  and  tie  him  up  so  he 
could  ^ torture  him  as  he  pleased  when  he  couldn’t  resist. 
Fearnot  was  fortunate  enough  to  snatch  a  revolver  from  the ! 
belt  of  one  of  the  men,  stood  them  off.  and,  when  Braliam 
attempted  to  draw  his  gun,  fired  and  broke  his  pistol  arm. 
It  was  amputated  a  few  hours  later  bv  the  doctor.  Any 


reasonable  man  would  accept  that  as  pretty  conclusive  cor- 
ro  bo  rati  ve  e  v  i  dence.  ’ ' 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  other. 

“Then  vou  are  not  what  I  could  call  a  reasonable  man.’ 

“I  think  1  am.” 

“That’s  natural,”  said  Sam  with  a  smile.  “Every  man 
thinks  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  but  there  are  others  who 
don’t.  I  think  that  Braham  is  a  cowardly  sneak,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  bold  bluffer.  I  don’t  consider  that  iie  has  a 
single  redeeming  trait.  Fearnot  spared  his  life  when  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  cutting  his  throat.  A  brave 
man  and  a  gentleman  would  have  appreciated  that  act.  It 
is  not  so  with  Braham.  He  hasn't  that  sort  of  stuff  in 
him.” 

That  made  the  citizen  very  angry,  and  he  remarked  that 
Innes  would  get  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  his  hands  if  he 
spoke  that  way  about  such  a  respectable  citizen  as  Braham. 

“I've  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  already,”  retorted  Sam. 
“yet  I'm  able  to  face  more  of  it.  I  don't  hesitate  to  repeat 
mv  words  anvwhere  and  to  anvbodv.  In  a  fight  like  that,  if 
a  man  had  my  life  at  his  mercy  and  he  spared  me,  refusing 
to  do  me  any  farther  personal  injury,  I  would  have  given 
him  my  hand  and  expressed  my  appreciation  of  his  human¬ 
ity.  So  would  any  other  gentleman.” 

A  man  standing  by  burst  out  in  a  fierce  denunciation  of 
all  three  young  men,  and  his  language  was  so  coarse  that 
Sam  very  promptly  knocked  him  down  and  threw  him  out 
of  the  room.  He  came  back  in,  firing  recklessly  with  his 
revolver,  one  of  the  bullets  flying  pretty  close  to  Sam's 
head. 


Everybody  in  the  room  was  scampering  out  in  a  panic  to 
escape  the  flying  bullets.  It  enabled  Sam  to  spring  upon 
him,  bear  him  to  the  floor  and  disarm  him.  Then  he  drew 
his  own  gun,  pressed  it  to  the  fellow’s  breast  and  said : 

“Now,  old  fellow,  you’ll  do  some  nice  begging,  ol*  I'll 
nail  you  to  the  floor.”  # 

The  fellow  did  beg;  begged  like  a  whipped  spaniel. 

“There  you  are,”  Sam  laughed.  “If  T  were  a  man  of 
your  stripe  I'd  kill  you  right  where  you  lie,  but  being  a  gen¬ 
tleman  I  let  you  go  without  punishment.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  you  load  up  your  pistol  and  lie  in  wait  to  get 
another  shot  at  me.  You  are  a  sort  of  Braham  man.” 

Sam  put  his  revolver  in  his  pocket,  let  the  fellow  up,  who 
left  the  hotel  as  soon  as  he  could  get  upon  his  feet. 

The  others  then  returned,  each  one  making  hurried  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  whether  or  not  anybody  had  been  hit. 

“Only  one  man  was  hit,”  said  Sam. 

“Who  was  it?  Who  was  it?”  ‘JP 

“Why,  the  fellow  that  did  the  shooting;  the  floor  hit 
him.” 

“Oh  !  Oli !”  and  there  was  a  lieartv  burst  of  laughter. 

During  the  racket  Fred  and  Terry  were  up  in  their 
room,  consulting  with  the  voting  lawver. 

They  ran  down  to  see  what  occasioned  the  shooting  and 
laughed  heart ilv  when  they  heard  the  story. 

v  V  v  I* 

“Well,  of  all  the  blamed  fools  T  ever  saw,”  remarked  a 
bystander  to  Terry,  “it’s  that  friend  of  vours.” 

“Why  so?  What  did  he  do?” 
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"Why,  ho  didn't  fire  a  fliot  whilst  the  other  fellow  was 
emptying  his  gun  at  him.” 

“Oh,  Sam  doesn’t  need  to  shoot  at  a  man,  unless  the  other 
tellow  h  a  dead  shot !  He  just  goes  right  up  to  him,  knocks 
i  him  down  and  dances  on  him." 

“  That's  why  1  think  he  is  a  fool.  If  a  man  should  come 
m  firing  at  me  that  way  I’d  give  him  shot  for  shot  as  long 
as  1  had  a  bullet  left.” 

“Say,  can  you  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  so  few  of  you 
people  out  here  know  how  to  shoot  ?” 

‘‘Don't  flatter  yourself  that  they  don’t.” 

“How  is  it,  then,  that  nobody  was  hit  when  six  shots 
were  fired  in  here  to-night?  If  Sam  had  drawn  his  gun, 
one  shot  would  have  finished  that  fellow.” 

‘‘I  guess  he  was  dazed  by  the  blow  your  friend  gave  him 
at  the  start.” 

“Well,  any  sort  of  an  excuse  will  do,”  laughed  Terry, 
“but  Sam  won't  be  as  lenient  with  him  again.  If  he  re¬ 
news  the  fight  he’ll  be  wound  up  so  quickly  he'll  actually 
butt  his  head  against  the  doors  of  the  other  kingdom.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  the  other,  “Braham  has  a 
great  many  friends  here  who  will  stand  by  him  to  the  last 
ditch.  Some  of  them  will  fight  for  him.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I'm  in  the  habit  of  standing  by  my 
friends,  too.  I  never  go  back  on  a  man  until  lie  first  goes 
back  on  himself.  The  best  friend  I  have,  if  he  should  be 
guilty  of  any  mean,  cowardly  act,  I'd  drop  him  as  quick  as 
I  would  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be 
going  back  on  himself.  1  have  too  much  self-respect  to 
stand  by  any  man  who  commits  a  burglary,  or  any  other 
dishonorable  act,  because  I  couldn't  defend  him  without 
laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  of  the  same 
stripe.  At  the  same  time,  mark  you,  if  a  man’s  wife  and 
children  are  starving,  I’d  never  blame  the  husband  for  steal¬ 
ing  to  save  them.  On  the  contrary,  I’d  go  to  his  assistance 
just  as  quickly  as  I  could.  There’s  an  old  saying  that  a 
>, hungry  stomach  knows  no  law.  There  are  some  men  whose 
1  pride  is  su<*h  as  to  starve  to  death  rather  than  bog." 

“What’s  the  matter  with  his  borrowing?”  the  other 
asked.  » 

“Very  few  poor  men  can  borrow,”  replied  the  other. 

“That’s  very  true.  I  don't  think  I  blame  a  man  for  it 
myself.”  f 

Fred  was  talking  with  Sam  when  the  sheriff  came  in  to 
make  inquiry  about  the;  shooting  that  had  taken  place  there 
a  little  while  before. 

“ Nobod v  hurt,  Sheriff,"  said  the  landlord,  “but  a  good 
manv  were  pretty  badly  frightened.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  law  against  a  man’s  giving  another  a 
-care,  at  least  not  in  thi/ State,”  said  the  sheriff,  in  a  good 

natured  ,-ort  of  way. 

“How  about  scaring  a  man  to  death,  Sheriff?’  Fred 
a>k*d.  “Wouldn't  the  law  punish  a  man  for  that?” 

“Fan  you  -care  a  fellow  to  death?” 

“Of  course  you  can,  and  it’s  been  done  many  a  time. 
T h‘  :<■  »r<  men  in  lunatic  asylums  all  over  this  country  who 
made  in-ano  bv  some  tremendous  fright.  Of  course 


less,  they  should  be  punished  for  it.  A  man  sometimes 
shoots  at  a  fellow,  misses  him  and  hits  some  one  else  when 
he  really  didn’t  have  any  intention  of  doing  so,  but  all  the 
same  he  would  bo  punished  for  it.” 

The  next  day  a  lawyer  called  on  Fred  at  the  hotel,  and 
said  that  lie  had  been  engaged  to  represent  the  four*men 
who  had  been  arrested. 

“Been  engaged  by  all  four  of  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Yes ;  every  one  of  them,  or,  at  least,  they  sent  a  friend 
to  me,  who  paid  me  a  retainer,  and  wanted  me  to  cither  de¬ 
fend  them  in  court  or  settle  the  matter  outside,  if  possible, 
and  that’s  what  I  want  to  see  you  about.” 

“You’d  better  see  my  lawyer.  Whatever  settlement  he 
makes  will  be  satisfactory  to  me ;  but  mark  it  down  on  your 
collar  before  you  do  that  no  settlement  can  be  made  except 
upon  a  basis  of  the  return  of  the  money  I  was  robbed  of.” 

“They  deny  having  robbed  you,”  said  the  other. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  don't  you  try  to  negotiate  with  my 
lawyer  upon  that  basis.  They’ll  return  the  money  or  stand 
trial.  When  I  get  after  a  fellow  I  never  let  up  on  him  until 
I  see  him  through.” 

“Thev’ve  got  a  good  manv  friends  in  this  section.” 

“Don't  begin  that  sort  of  talk,  please.  It  doesn’t  have 
any  effect  on  me.  I  can’t  be  bluffed  or  bulldozed.  I've  got 
money  enough  to  see  the  thing  through  to  the  end.” 

“Money  doesn’t  have  any  effect  on  the  courts  out  here.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  That  makes  their  conviction  certain 
and  sure.” 

The  lawyer  went  away,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  the 
young  lawyer  representing  the  boys  sent  for  him. 

They  repaired  to  liis  office  without  delay,  and  from  him 
learned  that  friends  of  the  prisoners  were  willing  to  put  up 
the  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  drop  the  prosecution. 

“Can  I  do  it  without  making  myself  liable  under  the 
statutes  of  this  State  ?” 

“Yes;  they  haven't  been  indicted  yet.” 

“But  thev’ve  been  arrested  under  a  warrant.” 

“Very  true,  but  you  can  withdraw  the  charge,  based  upon 
apologies,  without  rendering  yourself  in  any  way  liable.’' 

“All  right.  Let  them  give  written  apologies  then,  and 
I’ll  let  it  go  at  that.” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  matter  was  settled. 

As  to  the  horse  belonging  to  the  livery  stableman,  which 
had  been  taken  from  Fred,  he  was  returned  uninjured.  The 
two  men  who  had  been  sent  for  him  had  found  him  in  the 
woods  near  Holder’s  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

- 

“Now  that  the  matter  is  settled  up.  why  not  take  the 
next  train  east?”  Terry  asked  of  Fred  and  Sam  Innem 
“What’s  the  matter  with  letting  the  train  take  us?”  Fred 
asked  in  turn. 

“Say,  you’ve  been  taken  once  before,”  retorted  Terry, 
|  “and  you  don’t  want  to  do  any  more  of  that  sort  of  busi- 
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“Go  will  I,”  laughed  Sam. 

‘‘Why  not  wait  till  we  get  that  ‘cadaver'  that  was  sfolen 
from  me?  lie  is  worth  a  couple  thousand  dollars,  you 
know,” 

“Sav,  I  wouldn’t  stay  in  this  town  twenty-four  hours 
longer  for  a  whole  carload  of  ‘cadavers.’  I'm  getting  sick 
of  it.” 


“So  am  I,”  put  in  Sam.  “We’ll  settle  our  bills  and  get 
away  from  here  on  the  next  train.” 


“All  right.  Settle  the  bills,”  said  Fred. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  settling  your  share  of  it?” 
Terry  suggested. 

They  called  in  the  landlord  and  settled  with  him.  v  He 
expressed  his  regret  ?t  having  them  leave  him. 

“The  best  of  friends  must  part,  you  know,”  remarked 
Terry  in  a  consolatory  tone. 

“Yes,”  added  Sam.  “I  sometimes  think  a  man  ought 
not  to  make  any  friends  outside  of  his  own  place,  because 
its  makes  him  heartsick  when  he  has  to  leave  them.  I’m 
dead  stuck  on  this  town.  I  felt  it  coming  on  me,  and  tried 
to  get  Fred  and  Terry  to  leave  a  week  ago.” 

The  landlord  laughed,  and  said  lie  hoped  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  again  at  the  next  horse¬ 
swapping  convention. 

“You  can  wager  your  hotel  that  you  won’t,”  returned 
Fred.  “It's  the  first  one  I  ever  saw,  but  no  more  horse- 
swapping  conventions  for  me — at  least  not  in  the  West.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  coming  out  dressed  up  as  cow¬ 
boys?  They  they  won't  take  you  for  ‘tenderfeet’  ?” 

“That  would  never  do,”  said  Sam,  “for  were  we  to  get 
red  shirts  on  our  backs  we  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation 
to  go  for  every  ‘tenderfoot’  that  came  in  sight.  It  seems 
that  a  red  shirt  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  fool  of  a  man.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  trying  a  blue  shirt,  then?” 

“  I  prefer  a  white  shirt ;  one  that  has  been  boiled  and 
ironed.  The  truth  is  I  don't  believe  that  a  man  who  dies 
with  his  boots  on,  wearing  a  red  or  blue  flannel  shirt,  can 
escape  trouble  in  the  other  world.” 

rI  he  boys  packed  their  grips,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later 
repaired  to  the  railroad  station  to  wait  for  the  eastward- 
bound  train.  They  were  nearly  a  half  hour  ahead  of  the 
time,  and  before  the  train  arrived  more  than  a  score  of  citi¬ 
zens  went  down  to  bid  them  good-bye. 

The  livery  stableman  was  one  of  them.  He  wanted  to 
know  of  Fearnot  what  he  should  do  if  lie  should  find  his 
“cadaver.” 


“Keep  him  as  a  reward  for  your  honesty,”  Fred  replied. 

“All  right.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  thief?” 

“Make  him  a  present  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  T  never 
was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  horse  in  mv  life.” 

“(Had  to  get  rid  of  him  !  How’s  that  ?”  another  asked. 

“Oh.  you  don't  know  the  trouble  a  ‘cadaver’  can  give  a 
man.  If  ever  you  find  one,  let  him  alone.” 

dust  then  the  train  came  bounding  along  and  slowed  up 
at  the  flint  ion. 


ro 


I’he  boys  sprang  aboard  and  waved  a  good-bye  to  the 
wd,  after  which  they  entered  the  ear  and  were  fortunate 


“Hay,”  said  Terry,  “did  you  hear  me  draw  a*  long  breath 
when  the  train  started?” 

“No.  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 

«/ 

“Nothing.  But  I  feel  so  much  relieved,  and  all  on  your 
account.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?” 

“I  dunno.  I’m  puzzled.  I  think  there’s  something  the 
matter  with  your  toplight.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  eh?  Don’t  you  worry,  old  man.  My  top- 
lights  are  all  right,  although  there  are  two  little  patches  of 
hair  missing.” 

‘>Oh,  that’ll  grow  out  again.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
whether  the  hair  broke  off  at  the  scalp  or  came  out  by  the 
roots,”  and  he  felt  the  two  little  bald  spots  at  the  back  of 
his  head. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  Don't  you  know  that  the 
hair  will  grow  out  again?” 

“No;  I  don’t.  You  can  cut  off  a  man's  hair,  or  eyen 
shave  it  with  a  razor,  and  it  will  grow  out  again;  but  when 
it  is  pulled  out  by  the  roots  1  don’t  believe  it  will,  unless 
there  are  pieces  of  the  roots  remaining  from  which  a  new 
crop  can  sprout.” 

“Say,  is  that  what’s  worrying  you,  Fred  ?" 

“No,  I’m  not  worrying  at  all,  not  half  as  much  as  you 
are;  but  look  here,  Terry,  old  man,  I  want  you  and  Sam 
to  keep  mum  about  that  hair-pulling  business,  for  if  Dick, 
Joe  and  the  girls  get  hold  of  it  they  will  never  let  me  for¬ 
get  it.”  I 

“All  right.  I  wish  I  could  forget  it  myself.”  ] 

“So  do  I.  The  truth  is  I  felt  mean  enough  when  I  was 
plucking  Holder.” 

“I  was  surprised  at  it  myself,  but  awfully  glad,”  re¬ 
turned  Terry.  “It  was  just  what  he  intended  to  do  to  you 
and  perhaps  worse.  There's  nothing  that  hurts  a  fellow 
so  much  as  to  be  forced  to  take  his  own  medicine.” 

“That’s  what  I  knew.  Mv  conscience  doesn’t  hurt  me' 

V 

for  it  at  all  any  more  than  if  I  held  a  red-hot  iron  up  against 
the  tenderest  part  of  Old  Nick.  I’m, a  firm  believer  in  a 
most  thorough  retribution  and  always  have  been.” 

“How  about  turning  the  other  chepk?”  Terry  asked. 

“That  depends  upon  what  the  other  fellow  does  to  it.  If 
a  girl  kisses  me  on  one  cheek  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  let  her 
have  the  other  one:  but  when  a  fellow  rubs  bis  fist  .against 
it  too  roughly  l  prefer  to  get  on  to  his  than  to  let  him  have 
the  other  one.” 

“I'm  afraid  you  were  not  bom  a  good  boy,  Fred,”  laughed 
Terry.  * 


A  os,  I  was;  hut  I've  learned  a  few  things  in  growing  up. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  good,  that  is.  in  some  di¬ 
rections.  Generally  1  believe  in  returning  good  for  e\  il, 
but  it  won’t  work  when  you  are  in  a  scrimmage.** 

“That's  so.”  laughed  Terrv.  “It  won’t  do.  when  a  hornet 
stings  you.  to  politely  invite  him  to  take  another  whack  at 


you,  and  then  let  him  fly  away  without  taking  a  Hap  at 
hum  i 
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V  red  asked  the  conductor  if  they  could  have  berths 
in  the  sleeper. 

“1  don  t  believe  there  is  an  empty  berth  on  the  entire 
train,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,  thunder !  Do  you  mean  that  we've  got  to  sit  up  all 

night  :** 

V? 

"Not  necessarily.  You  can  stand  up  for  a  change." 
"Gieat  Scott  !  anv  charge  for  that  idea?"  Terrv  asked. 

"Xo.  It  -  my  business  to  make  suggestions  to  passengers 
who  don't  soem  to  know  how  to  make  themselves  comfort - 

aide." 

"And  docs  the  company  pay  you  for  that  ?" 

'A  es,"  was  the  reply.  “The  coVnpany  is  very  particular 
about  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the  patrons  of  the  road," 
and  with  that  the  conductor  passed  on.  Terrv  fell  against 
Fred  as  though  overcome  at  the  discovery  of  the  tender  so¬ 
licitude  of  the  company  for  the  passengers. 

“How  about  standing  up  all  night,  old  man?"  Fred  asked 
him. 

“I  don't  feel  strong  enough.  Alien  he  comes  through 
again  I'll  ask  him  if  he  can  let  the.brakeman  hold  me  up." 
“You'd  better  let  him  alone,  Terry.  He  is  too  much  for 

von.” 

% 

When  the  conductor  came  through  again  Fred  asked  him 
what  the  chances  were  to  secure  berths  for  three  at  Oniaha. 
“You'd  better  telegraph  ahead,"  said  the  conductor. 
“Where  can  I  do  that?"  . 

“At  any  of  the  stations.  Write  your  dispatch  and  I'll 
deliver  it  to  the  agent,  provided  the  expense  money  is  put 

up/7 

“All  right.  Let  me  know  what  the  expense  will  be  to 
wire  at  the  next  station  to  hold  berths  for  three.77 

The  conductor  consulted  a  printed  list  he  had,  and  soon 
told  him  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Fred  wrote  a  dispatch,  gave  it  to  the  conductor  with  the 
money,  and  the  latter  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  station 

agent. 

On  reaching  Omaha  they  applied  at  the  Pullman  car 

■  ticket  office  and  found  that  thr<^?  berths  had  been  reserved 

for  them.  They  took  possession  of  them  at  once,  and  were 
*• 

soon  on  their  way  to  Chicago. 

Thev  stopped  over  there  several  hours  the  next  day,  to 


“] 
un 


make  a  few  purchases,  and  then  went  on  eastward,  after 
telegraphing  to  Dick,  at  New  Era,  that  they  would  be  with 
him  the  next  day. 

•%  *  • 

Dick  and  Joe,  with  Black  Mose,  were  at  the  station  to 

meet  them  when  they  reached  New  Era. 

“Have  a  good  time?"  Dick  asked  as  he  shook  hands  with 
them.  v 

“Yes,  a  splendid  time/7 

“1  thought  so  from  the  length  of  time  you  were  away. 
You  didn't  expect  to  remain  away  more  than  two  weeks, 
and  I'm  blessed  if  you  haven't  been  gone  two  months.” 
Business,  old  man;  business,"  said  'Perry.. 

Glad  to  hear  it.  Did  you  make  it  pay?" 

“Yes,  it  hasn't  cost  us  anything.  We  made  our  ex¬ 
penses.” 

“Made  expenses,  eh?  We  have  done  better  than  that 
ourselves,  and  didn’t  have  to  go  a  couple  of  thousand  miles, 
either.” 

Sam  Tunes  stopped  over  with  them  one  day  and  then  took 
the  train  for  New  York  City  to  join  Flossie,  Frank  and 
Nellie. 

“Say,  have  you  boys  heard  from  Fredonia?"  Fred  asked 
of  Dic-k  and  Joe  when  Sam  left. 

“No,  haven't  heard  a  word  from  Fredonia  in  a  week." 

“You’ve  heard  from  New  York,  haven't  you?"  Fred 

.  » 

asked. 

» 

‘A  cs,  1  hear  from  New  York  twice  a  week.' 

“All  well  down  there?" 

“Yes.  But  they  are  a  little  bit  anxious  about  you  fel¬ 
lows.'7 
* 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  where 
the  former  wired  to  his  mother  that  he  was  safely  back  at 
New  Era. 

Terry  sent  a  similar  dispatch  to  his  mother.  Then  they 
returned  to  the  office  to  write  to  their  girls,  telling  them  of 
many  adventures  while  out  West,  but  careTully  refraining 
from  telling  of  others  which  they  preferred  should  remain 
forever  a  secret  with  them. 

“They’ll  find  it  out  some  day,  Fred,"  said  Terry. 

“Well,  let’s  wait  till  they  do,"  he  replied.  “I  never  like 
to  tell  my  troubles.  .1  tell  you  it  was  a  hot  one  while  it 
lasted.  It  was  the  first  time  1  was  ever  captured  and  help¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies.” 


THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  BANKER;  OR,  A  SCHEMER’S  TRAP  TO  RUIN  HIM,”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  ( 122)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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FROM  FRED  FEARNOT’S  FRIENDS  i 


Scary,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  5,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Herein  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  ‘“Work  and  \\  in 
medal  coupon  for  Fred  Fearnot  medal. 
We  are  readers  of  ‘“Work  and  Win,’  and 
all  agree  it  is  all  right. 


I  went  to  a  friend  for  something  to 
read, 

’Twas  a  long  and  lonely  day  ; 

For  something  in  the  way  of  enjoyment 
I  sought 

To  pass  the  hours  away. 

My  friend  recommended  the  book 
“Work  and  Win,” 

And  I  found  the  pleasure  I  vainly 
had  sought 

In  tracing  the  scrapes  of  those  gay, 
jolly  boys, 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott. 

Yours  truly,  Lily  D.  Gilbert. 


Thanks  for  pleasant  letter  and  for  the 
verse  at  the  end.  We  trust  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Athens,  Ga.,  Feb.  5,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed«please  find  coupon 
and  six  cents  in  stamps  for  one  Fred 
Fearnot  and  Evelyn  medal.  I  have  been 
reading  these  stories  for  the  last  two  years 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them, 
Yours  very  truly,  Leo  Weishkopf. 


Short,  but  very  satisfactory.  We  trust 
that  you  will  always  be  pleased  with  them 
and  with  the  medal. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  0,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Itt>ar  Sir: — I  drop  you  a  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  1  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  like  it  very  much.  Once 
in  a  while  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Best  regards  to  Fred,  Evelyn,  Margie, 
Mary,  Terry.  Dick  and  Joe.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  a  medal  with  Fred  and 
Evelyn  on,  and  one  with  Terry  and  Mary. 
1  guess  that’s  all  I  know  what  to  write 
for  the  first  time.  Yours  respectfully. 
George  II.  Both,  Jr.,  3421  Missouri  ave. 


We  are  glad  that  you  are  so  well 
pleased  with  “Work  and  Win,”  and  trust 
that  you  will  like  it  more  and  more  as 
you  read  on. 


Newport  Centre,  Vt.,  Feb.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  nearly  all  of 
the  numbers  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  1 
think  they  are  the  best  stories  I  ever  read. 
My  friend  and  I  get  them  every  week  now, 
and  we  have  got  nearly  all  the  back  num¬ 
bers.  We  are  going  to  have  the  rest.  I 
hope  they  will  continue  a  long  time  to 
come.  1  think  Mr.  Standish  has  an  extra 
amount  of  gray  matter  to  keep  such  a  nice 
story  going  so  long.  My  regards  to  all. 
Yours,  sincerely,  II.  A.  Sweet. 


We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  read 
all  the  numbers!,  and  can  promise  you  that 
you  will  find  every  one  of  them  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Standish  sends  regards. 


New  Port  Centre,  Vt..  Feb.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  been  reading  “Work 
ami  Win"  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
they  are  the  best  five-cent  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished.  I  like  all  the  characters  in  the 
book,  especially  those  of  Fred.  Terry.  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Dick.  1  suggest  that  you  write 
more  books  like  No.  39.  My  favorites  are 
17,  24,  29,  37,  39.  40  and  H>2.  I  wish  you 
would  put  in  more  of  Fred’s  ventrilo¬ 
quism.  Wishing  long  life  to  Mr.  Standish 
and  the  publishers.  I  remain,  yours  truly. 
Charlie  Lynn  Smith. 


Allegheny,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  all 
kinds  of  stories,  but  none  pleased  me  so 
much  as  “Work  and  Win.”  Inclosed 
please  find  four  two-cent  stamps,  for 
which  you  will  please  send  me  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  1  remain,  yours  very 
truly,  Jacob  lleck,  850  Pike  st. 


Short,  but  to  the  point.  We  trust  that 
you  will  always  think  as  well  of  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  medal. 
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New  York,  Feb.  8,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Kindly  convey  ray  earnest 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hal  Standish  He  must  be 
a  good,  true  gentleman.  No  one  could 
write  as  he  does,  unless  he  were  one.  I 
really  owe  Mr.  Standish  thanks.  His 
works  have  made  me  think  often,  and  I 
have  derived  much  information  by  reading 
your  “Work  and  Win,”  the  boys’  educator. 
I  have,  as  I  said  before,  gained  knowledge, 
and  1  want  to  thank 'Mr.  Standish  and  the 
publisher  for  it.  You  have  secured  an 
able  writer,  and  one  whom  all  the  hoys, 
young  and  old,  have  learned  to  love.  If 
he  could  only  confine  his  works  to  oratory 
I  would  like  it  very  much,  but  then  he  can¬ 
not,  as  there  a  number  of  readers,  younger 
ones,  who  do  not  think  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  by  reading ;  they  merely  read  be¬ 
cause  they  like  adventure.  I  buy  the  book 
because  1  find  knowledge  therein,  and  as 
long  as  Mr.  Standish  writes  I  will  be  an 
ardent  reader.  Wishing  Mr.  Standish  and 
publisher  a  good-day,  and  hoping  that  I 
have  not  intruded,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 
Frank  II.  S. 


Thanks  for  very  nice  letter.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  feels  highly  complimented,  and  he 
and  the  publisher  send  best  wishes. 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Feb.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  from 
“Work  and  Win,”  for  which  you  will 
please  send  me  one  Fred  F  earnot  medal. 
I  am  a  constant  reader  of  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  I  like  it  the  best.  I  have  been 
reading  them  for  many  months.  I  think 
I  have  Fred’s  “Crank”  boarding  at  my 
house,  and  wish  I  had  an  Old  Nick  dis¬ 
guised,  so  I  could  run  him  back  to  New 
Era.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Cora  Lee  Stone, 
130  W.  Main  st. 


mod  books.  I  have  also  read  “Seen 


Service,’  Liberty  Bovs,”  "Snaps"  ami 

lilt  .  1.  «  r  •  ^ 


Thanks  for  chatty  letter.  You  are  wel¬ 
come  to  your  Crank.  Fred  does  not  want 
him.  We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  medal. 


Marlow,  I.  T.,  Feb.  2(1,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  inclose  two  coupons  and 
six  two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me 
two  of  your  medals,  and  oblige.  I  have 
been  reading  the  “Work  and  Win”  papers 
since  July  and  I  like  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  Respectfully  yours,  Miss  Ollie  Et- 
ier. 


“I  like  them  the  best  in  the  world."  is 
an  excellent  recommendation  for  “Work 
and  Win."  and  we  trust  that  we  will  al¬ 
ways  deserve  it.  We  hope  that  you  are 
equally  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Farnhain.  Ga..  Jan.  27,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inelosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  the  “Work  and  Win"  medal.  I 
have  read  a  lot  of  “Work  and  Win."  from 
No.  1  to  No.  110,  and  1  find  them  verv 


Calgary,  Alberta,  Can.,  Jan.  29,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — The  medals  that  we  or¬ 
dered  are  at  hand.  All  the  members  are 
pleased  with  them.  They  are  all  right. 
We  should  like  to  see  Fred,  but,  of  course, 
we  can’t.  Please  tell  Fred  to  fetch  his 
baseball  nine,  and  don’t  forget  the  girls, 
with  them  to  Calgary  next  season.  We 
have  two  new  members,  Lou  Kerr  and 
Newton  Stirrett.  Enclosed  find  ten  cents 
for  one  Fearnot  medal  and  meml>er.ship 
certificate.  Please  send  soon,  as  Brother 
Stirrett  is  waiting  for  it.  We  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  you  couldn't  supply  us 
with  printed  matter.  I’ll  have  to  close 
now.  We  think  you’ll  be  getting  tired  of 
us  if  we  keep  on  writing.  We  remain, 
yours  truly,  “Work  and  Win"  Club  No. 
116,  Chas.  F.  Hicklin,  sec’y. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  No.  116  is  do¬ 
ing  so  well,  and  trust  that  it  will  increase 
in  membership.  You  may  hear  of  Fred 
playing  baseball  again  next  season. 


The  more  you  read  of  “Work  and  Win” 


Pomeroy,  O..  Jan.  31,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  thought  I  would  drop  you 
a  few  lines  to  let  you  kuow  how  much  I 
like  to  read  “Work  and  Win." 
read  many  books,  but  I  never 


she  and  Fred  make  a  pair,  and  I 
will  soon  get  married.  Hoping  ti 
in  the  next  book.  I  Inclose  three 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me 
and  Win"  badge.  Yours  tru 
Ralph. 


' 


- 


Versailles,  Kv.,  Jan.  30,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — You  will  find  enclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  one  medal  of  Fred  and  Evelyn. 
I  commenced  reading  “Work  and  Win"  at 
No.  93,  and  have  finished  up  to  No.  113, 
and  find  them  interesting.  I  will  expect 
a  reply  immediately.  Tour  truly,  Elmer 
Cprter. 


the  more  interesting  you  will  find  it.  We 


trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal 


Marshall,  Ill.,  Jan.  30,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Have  you  any  maps  of  New 
Era,  showing  lakes,  road.  town,  mills,  ho¬ 
tels,  office  and  Opera  House,  ship  yards 
and  all  the  places  connected  with  the 
story?  If  you  have  please  send  me  one. 
You  ought  to  have  some,  for  they  would 
sell  to  “Work  and  Win”  readers.  I  am 
a  “Work  and  Win”  reader,  and  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Yours  truly,  Charles 
Brown. 


We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  like 
“Work  and  Win,”  so  much,  and  trust  that 
you  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  no 
printed  maps  of  New  Era. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Jan.  31,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  wish  to  write  to  you 
about  “Work  and  Win,”  which  is  a  very 
good  book,  full  of  plain,  common  sense.  I 
have  read  every  book  printed  and  hope  it 
is  satisfactory  to  everybody.  All  my 
friends  who  read  “Work  and  Win"  praise 
it  up’  to  the  top  notch.  I  am  about  to 
close,  and  wish  long  life  to  the  author. 
Inclosed  find  three  two-cent  stamps  for 
one  medal.  Yours  truly,  John  Hoffman, 
29  Franklin  st. 


You  will  find  plenty  of  common  sense  in 
"Work  and  Win."  besides  much  that  i* 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  always  read  it.  We  hope 
that  you  like  the  medal. 


1  nave 
ked  one 


so  much  as  yours.  Evelyn  is  a  peach,  and 


ape  they 
see  this 

:  wo-oent 
*  "Work 
\ 


Moat  of  our  reader*  prefer  "Work  and 
Win"  to  all  other  Frinl 

present  Intention  of  getting  married.  \V.» 


L*  Roy,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  30,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

IVar  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-ceut 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
Fearnot  medal.  1  have  read  “Work  and 
Win"  from  the  start  and  think  them  the 
lest  books  out.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  H. 
M.  Malsem. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  “Work  and 
Win,"  and  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 

medal. 


Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  31,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Find  inclosed  fifteen  two- 
cent  stamps,  for  which  mail  me  postpaid 
six  numbers  of  “Work  and  Win,”  as  per 
slip,  and  oblige.  Yours  truly,  Edward 
A.  Crouch,  rear  402  Grove  st. 

P.  S.  I  think  “Work  and  Win”  the  best 
book  in  print  to-day.  You  may  publish 
this  letter  if  you  want  to. 


We  are  always  glad  to  print  letters  like 
the  above.  “The  best  books  in  print  to¬ 
day"  is  sincere  praise.  We  trust  that  you 
may  never  change  your  opinion  of  “Work 
and  Win.” 


Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  send  me  one  of  your 
medals.  I  have  read  many  numbers  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  think  they  are  all 
right.  I  think  Sam  did  splendidly  in  run¬ 
ning  the  race  with  that  steer.  Yours 
truly,  Lloyd  S.  Johnson. 


“All  right”  is  a  high  compliment,  and 
we  try  to  deserve  it.  We  trust  that  the 
medal  gives  satisfaction.^ 


Galveston,  Tex.,  Feb.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Please  find  '  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  a  medal, 
as  I  am  a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and 
am  highly  interested  in  it.  I  think  the 
boys  are  wonderful  and  the  girls  beautiful, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  Fred  and  his 
little  level-headed  girl  married  soon.  I 
think  Fred  and  Terry  do  some  wonderful 
work.  Yours  truly,  Anna  L.  Rogan,  3513 
Winnie  st. 


Thanks  for  flattering  opinion  of  “Work 
and.  Win”  and  its  chief  characters.  Fred 
is  not  thinking  of  getting  married  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  medal. 

Quaker  City,  O.,  Feb.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  going  to  travel  soon, 
and  I  wish  to  have  one  of  Fred’s  and  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  medals  of  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  Evelyn,  and  I  want 
to  have  her  photo  taken  from  the  medal 
and  have  it  put  on  a  button  for  luck.  I 
am  not  a  boy,  but  a  young  man,  you  might 
say.  I  am  going  to  start  out  in  life  the 
same  as  Fred,  and  be  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  as  he  has  been  in  everything  he  has 
undertaken.  Inclosed  find  stamps  and 
coupon  for  the  medal.  Please  publish  this, 
as  I  read  the  letters  that  Fred  Fearnot  re¬ 
ceives.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Jerome 
Bauer. 


We  trust  that  you  will  succeed  as  Fred 
has,  and  that  you  will  not  fail  to  follow 
his  example.  We  hope  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Craigmoor,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  find  twenty-four 
rent*  and  four  ‘Work  and  Win”  medal 
'ouponx,  for  which  please  send  me  four 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  medals.  My 
father  and  my  uncle  and  all  my  brothers 
read  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  is  the 
D-st  book  ever  published  in  the  T’nited 
H^jfe*.  Hoping  to  receive  my  medals  by 
:rn  mail,  and  also  hoping  to  see  this 
in  print.  I  remain,  a  constant  reader  of 
“W7,rk  and  Win,”  Hunter  ,L.  Propst. 

“The  best  books  ever  published”  is  high 
praise.  We  trust,  that  you  will  always  say 
t be  same  of  “Work  and  Win,"  and  hope 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Feb  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  read  many  of  your 
"Work  and  Win”  books  aud  find  them  to 
lie  interesting  books  to  read.  I  would  like 
to  have  oue  of  your  medals  !of  Fred  and 
Evelyn.  I  think  it  is  a  nice  Lbiug  to  have. 
I  will  close,  hoping  to  get  the  medal  by 
return  mail.  With  many  thanks,  1  am, 
yours  forever,  Burton  G.  Cody,  118  East 
California  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  are  interested  in 
“Work  and  Win  ”  and  trust  that  you  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  We  hope  that  the  medal 
pleases  you. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
No.  110  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  the  best  weekly 
published.  Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  “Work  and  Win” 
coupon,  for  which  please  send  me  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn.  Yours  truly, 
Harold  Metcalf,  540  22d  st. 


Thanks  for  the  compliment.  We  hope 
that  you  will  always  read  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Georgetown,  Tex.,  Feb.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  for  a  short  while,  and  find 
them  to  be  interesting.  I  like  to  read 
them*  In  what  State  is  Dedham  Lake 
that  those  boys  own?  How  many  acres  of 
land  do  the  boys  own  in  Colorado,  and 
what  do  they  call  the  ranch?  How  many 
head  of  cattle  have  they?  What  is  Joe’s 
surname?  What  are  Fred’s,  Terry’s, 
Dick’s  and  Joe’s  fathers'  occupations? 
Where  do  Joe’s  and  Dick's  parents  live? 
Will  you  please  send  me  a  pen-drawn 
sketch  of  the  town  of  New  Era  and  sur¬ 
roundings?  If  you  wish  you  can  put  my 
letter  in  “Work  and  Win.”  Give  Fred 
and  the  boys  and  girls  my  best  regards.  I 
like  them  all  the  same.  Yours  truly,  Aug, 

Ivranter. - 

If  you  would  read  more  carefully  you 
would  find  all  of  your  questions  answered 
in  “Work  and  Win.”  We  have  no  map 
of  New  Era.  Fred  and  the  rest  send  best 
wishes. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  3,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We  wish  to  state  that  the 
membership  list  of  the  International 
“Work  and  Win”  Association  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  now  numbers  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred.  We  expect  to  have  double  this  num¬ 
ber  soon.  This  association  was  organized 
Sept.  9,  1899,  for  the  benefit  of  “Work  and 
Win”  readers.  Our  object  is  that  readers 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  by  correspondence.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  a  free  library,  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  its  members.  It  has  t\yo  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  other 
books.  It  also  has  state  consuls  in  every 
State,  and  representatives  in  England  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Every  person  that 
joins  receives  a  nicely  printed  member¬ 
ship  card.  Those  who  wish  to  join  must 
be  boys  and  girls  of  good  moral  standing, 
and  those  who  are  striving  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  noble  hero,  Fred  Foar- 
not.  The  association  issues  a  printed 
membership  list  every  three  months.  It 
is  the  Grand  Officers’  intention  to  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  associa¬ 
tion  a  success,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  its  kind  ever  organized.  The 
admission  is  free  to  all  who  may  wish  to 
join.  The  undersigned  Grand  Officers  will 
be  pleased  to  send  you  as  many  application 
blanks  as  you  may  need,  and  also  give 
you  any  information  concerning  this  as¬ 
sociation.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 
we  are,  The  “Work  and  Win”  Association 
of  Correspondence,  Geo.  Abington  Math¬ 
ias,  Grand  President,  810  Warner  ave., 
Peoria,  Ill. 

■  f  ■ 

We  are  glad  to  hoar  that  the  association 
is  prospering,  nndj  wish  its  membership 


Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  3,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  six 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  Fearnot-Dewey 
medal.  Give  my  best  regards  to  Fred, 
Terry  and  Black  Mose.  Your  constant 
reader,  Carl  Levy,  425  E.  Mound  st. 


Fred,  Terry  and  Mose  send  regards. 
We  hope  that  the  medal  meets  with  your 
full  approval. 

- >  mm  > - 

Louisville,  Ivy.,  Feb.  3,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me 
a  Dewey  medal.  1  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  for  a  long  time,  and  think  it  is  a 
very  fine  weekly.  Yours  truly,  Martin 
Hunchman.  728  W.  Jefferson  st. 


Short,  hut  full  of  sense.  We  can  assure 
you  that  “Work  and  Win”  will  always 
be  interesting.  We  trust  that  you  like 
the  medal.  ,  ■ 

Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  4,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  nine 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me  three 
Fred  Fearnot  medals.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win”  ever  since  it  began. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  published. 
Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  the  rest  are  all 
good  boys  and  girls.  I  will  read  “Work 
and  Win”  until  it  ends.  I  am  going  to 
form  a  “Work  and  Win”  club,  and  wisli 
to  have  the  medals  as  soon  as  you  can 
send  them.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Theo¬ 
dore  Biller,  13  Devine  st. 


“Thfe  best  paper  published”  is  high 
praise.  We  trust  that  you  will  always 
read  “Work  and  Win,”  and  that  you  are 
pleased  with  your  medals. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  straight  along,  and  think  it  is  the 
best  story  published.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  it,  and  hope  to  find  the  rest  of  them 
just  as  good.  Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  medal  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  Please  send  medal  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  remain,  yours,  Frank  Clark, 
1925  Reed  st. 


l^our  letter  is  full  of  praise,  but  we 
are  sure  that  you  will  always  find  much  to 
interest  you  in  “Work  and  Win.”  We 
hope  that  you  like  the  medal. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Feb.  5,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  coustant  reader  of 
your  very  interesting  publication.  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  think  it  is  excelled  by  none. 
I  like  all  the  characters  in  “Work  and 
Win,”  more  especially  Evelyn,  Fred. 
Mary,  Terry,  Margie  and  Dick.  I  see  and 
read  a  great  many  letters  in  “Work  and 
Win,”  but  as  yet  have  seen  but  one  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  readers,  and  that  was  of  a 
jolly,  good-looking  young  man.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  nice  to  send  in  our  pictures, 
and  if  they  were  as  nice  as  some  of  the 
letters  they  would  be  all  right.  1  have 
read  nearly  all  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and 
think  they  are  nil  as  fine  as  silk.  They 
cannot  be  beaten.  I  think  Evelyn  the 
sweetest  little  dear,  but  Fred  cannot  get 
ahead  of  her  in  anything.  I  hope  “Work 
I  and  Win”  will  continue  to  be  published 
until  they  are  married  and  Fred  is  settled 
down  in  his  father’s  profession.  ITe  will 
make  a  good  lawyer.  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  girls  were  again  on  their  ranch. 
I  will  now  close  by  wishing  “Work  and 
Win”  a  bright  and  prosperous  future.  I 
remain,  a  constant  and  interested  reader. 
Miss  J.  E. 


Thanks  for  very  pleasant  letter,  which 
is  unusually  full  of  good  things  about 
“Work  and  Win.”  We  shall  he  glad  to 
publish  the  pictures  of  “Work  and  Win” 
readers,  and  tlmnk  you  for  your  kind 

_ f-L _ 


HERE’S  ANOTHER  NEW  ONE! 

Splendid  Stnries  of  the  Revolution. 


A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 


By  HARRY  MOORE. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  READ  IT  !  ' 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


1  The  Liberty  Boys  of  76;  or,  Fighting  for  Freedom. 

2  The  Liberty  Boys’  Oath;  or,  Settling  With  the  British  and 

Tories.  i 

3  The  Liberty  Boys’  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  General  Wash¬ 

ington. 

4  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Hand;  or.  Always  in  the  Right  Place. 
6  The  Liberty  Boys’  Nerve;  or,  Not  Afraid  of  the  King’s 

Minions. 

6  The  Liberty  Boys’  Defiance;  or,  “Catch  and  Hang  Us  if 
You  can.” 


7  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Demand;  or,  The  Champion  Spies  of 

the  Revolution. 

8  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  Beset  by  British  and 

Tories. 

9  The  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Rescue;  or,  A  Host  Within  Them¬ 

selves. 

10  The  Liberty  Boys’  Narrow  Escape;  or,  A  Neck-and-Neck 

Ract  With  Death. 

11  The  Liberty  Boys’  Pluck;  or,  Undaunted  by  Odds. 

12  The  Liberty  Boys’  Peril;  or,  Threatened  from  All  Sides 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square.  New  York.  . 1901. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find  ....  cents,  for  which  please  send  me; 

. . . .  copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

. . . .  *  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK  “ . . . 

....  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE  “ . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  *76,  Nos . . 

....  **  “  Ten-Ccnt  Hand  Books.  Nos . . . . . . . . . 

Nome . Street,  and  No . Town . State . . . 


✓ 


These  Books  Tel!  You 


1C1PLEIE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  iSCYCLOPEDIA! 


Most  of  the  books  arellto  profusely  mustrateratl’alfoftr1’6''!  -‘V't^  tyf*  and  n’atIy  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 

child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  els^-fL?  ?  ^  ar*  explained  in  such  *  simple  manner  that  any 
mentioned.  k  °Vel  the  llst  as  classlfied  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 


FROM  THIS  OPPICBAON  REOEfpTOh^PufcE  TEN^CENT^Istcif  Ol'^A  vf  SENT  BY  MAIL  T0  ANY  ADDRESS 

^•XS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN 


_  SPORTING. 

21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  comnlete 

rrucdons^boS^^n  Su.id%.ever  Published.  It  contains  full*  in- 
•  l  1  g-m®’  bunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishime 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish  m*” 

Ttt  K0VV>  SAIL  AND  iiLTLD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
lustiated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in- 
st  ructions  ^“^“^^/^ldridmg,  companion  sports  to  boating. 
No.  4<.  HOW  10  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 

tc  rhn?inpLtrf^  tl?f  °,.nuthe  hof'  describing  the  most  useful  horses 

SesLhoPes  for  the  r°ad;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

kJ^%48YHOW  T0.  ?LTLD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— a  handv 
„  i  fu01  J03'S,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 

By  Cthit“n°sSLld0Hic4mannei'  °f  sailiug  them‘  Frlly  illustrated. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  OKACULLM  AND  DREAM  BOOK — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  mist)  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 
f  No.  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 

from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  luckv 
and  unlucky  da^  s,  and  Napoleon’s  Oraculumr’  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  -8.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  Vou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  “HAND  — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes -by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  cff  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 

Anderson. 

ATH  LETIC 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  dubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations!  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOM  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easv. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  boi 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations,  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  haDdy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  Bv  Bartholomew  Katterson. 


XT  MAGIC. 

2-,H0W  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 

LT£&h<'uw  »■>“*- 


No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  si*ht 

the  secret  assistaiA’  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 

bov  on  .1  on  between  the  magician  and  the 


boy  on  the  stag^e  ;also^  giving  all  the  c, od^T  and  siS""  Theonlv 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.  S °uJy 


grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions" ever  placed  before  the 
1j  x 5?  iW  cai>ds’  incantations,  etc  °re  the 

one  hundred  highly  amusing- and  rt*2S$£g 

fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  S^icfa^  Ars!n,cof,,0amr 

y?  oivse^d  make  -k 

A.” And°ersbn.r  TuI^iKatld^  ““  d*TiceS  °£  man“  Bv 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NmrRFRQ  • 

Anderson. ’°UFullydilJusU'atedUleS  “d  ^  *“*ic  °£  —  bers.SX'IS 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONTTtrf'r  ~  .  .  . 

Hats' ^ 

HlusuSed.  U  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  I.  Anderson.’ 

„  „„  .  MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVF\rrrnT?  tr*  , 
sIiouW  know  bow  inventions  originated.  This*  book  exvlainl thl°y 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics  maene^?Km J? 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  ‘  Thi  ^InS^tSS^gSok1® 

.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive™^ 

W1Noa57UH^^NfAITpWiim^n.fngineer  'sho,,ld  k,10'v  " 

directions  how^ to  i?ke“a  j“ vfolfnfzither 

phone  and  other  musical  instruments :  together  with  a  brief  ''do" 
script, on  Of  netrly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S  Fitzgerald 

f°KW  ^MAKE  A  M  A  G I C?  LAN* T  E  R N  S  t 

a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  histVxn^ndSnv?1?1115 

Wh'n^iS.™’ Snd  tor 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICK M _ ennt„-  . 

By11  A.6  Anderson!"10 JFu fly*  pfustra/tedf  0Ver  Si*ty  Mechanical  Tricks* 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 

.  _  *  *  _  .  ,  r  ♦  i. „.c  i _ _ i • _ i  i 


XT  LETTER  WRITING. 

P^itVic  most  com. 

and  when  :o  u,  them  ;  aid  giving  spiSn'TeS'^r 


No  12.  HOR  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  T  adtfq  o-  • 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  lndip«  nn  ni?‘Ti5  vlng 
aJso  letters  of  introdiiotion,  notes  and  request?.  subjects; 


mt 


o.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em- 
-  -  “  of  the  late»t  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il-  1 
Bj  A.  Anderson^ 


if;g 


) 


No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GFNTr  fmf\t 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing^  to  Toni \omor \  o^ In 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  a  sub-*ects» 

No.  53.  ITf)W  TO  WRITE  I  Ettfpq  a  ,  f 

book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  Jou^awShear^r 
molher,  alster,  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  e Z-lho, 
body  you  vush  to  write  to.  Every  vounir  m  ”  an> 

lady  in  the  land  should  havt  this  hook  ^  evnry  voune: 

.  ,N!>-  T4.HOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  CORRECT!  V  ^Con 
ainlM  lull  IdUructlom  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  etihSt  • 


and  win 


WORK 

The  Liest  Weekly  Published. 


ALWAYS  1 1ST  FR.I1TT. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL 
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Fred  Fearnot ;  or.  Schooldays  at  Avon  ,, 

1'  red  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Dame 
Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Rescue  ;  or,  A  llero  in  bp«te  o 
Fred  Fearnot  s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  ilie  1  lot  that  i  aile 


Himself. 
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4  Fred  Fearnots  Narrow  Escape;  oi,  ..t  School 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  xYgain  ;  or.  His  second  leirn  at  Sc 
0  Fred  Fearnot  s  Pluck  ;  or,  His  Race  t°,^ve  a  Eite. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  lame  Letoie  the  I  °oUl% 
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Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea  ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  tje  Ocean. 

Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or.  Adventures  W  ith  t  Counterfeiters. 
Fred  Fearnots  Great  Peril ;  or,  One 

Fred  Fearnots  Double  Victory;  or.  Killing  iwo 

Fred1 Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a  Mil- 

Kred°Fearnot’s  Great  Run  ;  or.  An  Engineer  for  a  ^  eek-  „ 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  liis  h  ightto  Save  His  iionoi. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Engine  Company  ;  or.  Brave  W  oik  as  alia 
Fred  Fearnot' s  Good  Work;  or.  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  h  un  at  lale. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck  ;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  hoe. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  t ight  Against  Gieat  t d ds.  ..  .. 

Fearnot’s  Own  Show;  or.  On  the  Load  With  a  Combination. 
Fearnot  in  Chicago,  or,  The  Abduction  of  E\elj  . 

Fearnot’s  Grit;  or.  Running  Down  a  Despeiate  ihiet. 
Fearnot’s  Camp:  or,  Hunting  for  Big  Game. 

Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Ciub  ;  or.  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten 
Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or.  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mysteiy. 
Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or.  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 
Fearnot’s  Double  ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

Fearnot  In  Boston:  or.  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 
Fearnot’s  Home  Rufl ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 
Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or.  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

Fearnot  in  London  ;  or.  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

Fearnot  in  Paris ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

Fearnot’s  Double  Duel:  or.  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

Fearnot  in  Cuba  :  or.  Helping  “Uncle  Sam. 

_  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge  ;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

Fred  Fearnot  s  Flyers:  or.  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Kecoid  lime 
Fred  Fearnots  Frolics:  or.  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  l  oes. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or.  Winning  II is  Case  in  Court. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call:  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  I- oe. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or.  Working  tor  a  Good  Cause. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche  :  or.  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or.  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks 
Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds ;  or.  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  :  or.  Teaching  the  College  Boys 
T  ricks 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle;  or.  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies.  . 

Fearnot  in  Wall  Street  :  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fearnot's  Desperate  Ride:  or.  A  Dash  to  Save  Fvelvu. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery:  or.  IIow  Terry  Proved  His  (  ou  rage. 
Fearnot's  Betraval  ;  or.  The  Mean  W’ork  of  a  False  Friend. 
Fearnot  in  the  Klondike  :  or.  Working  the  “Dark  Horse  Claim. 
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Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or.  Plotting  to  <  atc.i  Aguinaldt. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Oom  Paul;  or.  Battling  for  the  B«ers. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Johannesburg;  or.  The  terrible  Ride  kina  be  j 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Kaffir- land  ;  or.  Hunting  tor  the  Lost  Diamond. 

Fearnot  s  Lariat  :  or.  How  He  Caught  His  Man-  ...  th 

Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show:  or.  The  Biggest  lhlng  on  Lartb. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Tour;  or.  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 
Fearnot’s  Minstrels;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 
Fearnot  and  the  Duke:  or.  Battling  a  fortune  Huntei. 
Fearnot’s  Day;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or.  Out  with  Old  Bill  Lland. 

Fearnot's  Museum;  or.  Backing  Knowledge  with  1  un 
Fearnot's  Athletic  School;  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 

Fred  Fearnot  Mystiiied  :  or.  The  Disappearance  of  lerry  O  cott 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor  ;  or  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Mistake:  or.  Up  Against  His  Match. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Texas:  or,  Terry's  Man  from  Abilene. 

as  a  Sheriff:  or,  Breaking  up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Batiied  :  or.  Outwitted  by  a  Woman, 
s  Wit.  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life, 
s  Great  Prize:  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 
at  Bay:  or.  II is  Great  Fight  for  Life, 
s  Disguise:  or.  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

■  s  Moose  Hunt:  or.  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
F1Td  Fearnot  s  Oratory  :  or.  Fun  at  the  Girls  High  School. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart;  or.  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance. 

Fearnot  Accused:  or,  Tricked  by  a  villain. 

Fearnot's  Pluck:  or.  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Deadly  Peril  .  or.  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 
Wild  Ride:  or.  Saving  Dick  Duncans  Lire. 

Long  Chase;  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  \  Plain. 

Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Common  Sense:  or.  The  Best  Way  Gut  of  Trouble. 
Great  Find  :  or.  Saving  Terry  Olcott  s  Fortune 
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Fearnot’s  Skate  For  Life  ;  or, 
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Rival  :  or.  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

Defiance  :  or.  Ilis  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 
Big  Contract :  or.  Running  a  County  Fair. 

Daring  Deed  :  or.  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers 
Fearnot  s  Revenge:  or.  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Fearnot’s  Trap:  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers 
Fearnot  at  Harvard:  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or.  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
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Fearnot  and  the  Sultan  :  or.  Adventures  on  the  Island  ot  sulu. 
Fearnot's  Silvery  Tongue:  or.  W  inning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Fearnot's  Strategy  :  or.  Outwitting  a  1  roublesome  (  ouple. 
Fearnot's  Little  Joke:  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  lerry 

s  Muscle  :  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds, 
on  Hand:  or.  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearnot’s  Puzzle:  or.  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

and  Evelyn  ;  or.  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager  :  or.  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons:  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  Island. 
Fearnot  Deceived  :  or,  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Charity  :  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fearnot  as  “The  Judge;”  or.  Heading  off  the  Lynchers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown:  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place. 
Fearnot's  Fine  Work  ;  or.  I  p  Against  a  <  tank. 

Fearnot’s  Bad  Break:  or.  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Fearnot’s  Round  Up:  or.  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranche. 
Fearnot  and  the  Giant  :  or.  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 
Fearnot's  Cool  Nerve:  or.  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 
Fearnot’s  Way  :  or.  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fearnot  in  a  Fix  :  or.  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 

as  a  “Broncho  Buster:”  or.  A  Great  Time  in  the 
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and  Ilis  Mascot :  or.  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride, 
s  Strong  Arm  :  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona, 
as  a  "Tenderfoot  :”  or.  Having  Fun  with  the  Cow- 
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Fearnot 


Captured  :  or.  In  the  Hands  of  His  Enemies, 
and  the  Banker:  or.  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin  Him. 
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